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TRIED  IN   THE  FIRE. 


CHAPTER  1. 

Maurice  had  been  gone  about  a  week,  and 
the  mother  and  sister  were  beginning  to  recoveP 
a  little  from  their  first  sorrow  at  his  loss,  when 
an  invitation  was  sent  to  Grace  to  spend  a  long 
day  at  the  cottage. 

Mr.  Arnold  had  been  over  once  since  his 
friend's  departure,  and  had  held,  on  the  occasion, 
a  confidential  conversation  with  Mrs.  Claverinfr, 
of  which  Ellen  heard  none  of  the  particulars, 
thouo^h  she  knev»r  it  referred  to  the  encrafrement 
between  her  brother  and  Grace,  who,  Mr.  Arnold 

VOL.    II.  li 
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said,  was  still  in  a  very  delicate  state  pf  health, 
and  unable  to  continue  her  usual  visitings 
amongst  the  poor. 

Ellen  would  gladly  have  offered  her  own  ser- 
vices for  a  work  she  really  liked,  but  as  Mr. 
Arnold  never  even  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
her  doing  it,  she  feared  he  thought  her  unfit 
for  anything  so  serious  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  cold 
refusal,  deterred  her  from  speaking  of  her 
desire. 

The  day  fixed  for  Grace's  visit  was  one  of 
autumn's  loveliest,  and  both  Mrs.  Clavering  and 
Ellen  (who  had  grown  somewhat  tired  of  each 
other's  constant  society)  were  looking  forward 
with  satisfaction  to  her  arrival.  They  imagined 
her  brother  w^ould  be  her  escort,  and  Mrs. 
Clavering  had  determined,  in  a  very  gracious 
mood — the  exact  origin  of  which  nobody  knew 
but  herself — to  detain  him  to  an  early  luncheon. 

But  when  he  came,  bringing  his  v;eary-look- 
ing  little  sister,  who  brightened  up,  however,  at 
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the  kind  reception  she  niet,  he  said  he  had 
another  long  walk  before  him,  and  the  utmost 
he  could  do  would  be  to  rest  for  ten  minutes, 
xind  take  a  glass  of  wine. 

Ellen  poured  it  out  for  him,  and  presented  it 
with  one  of  her  most  winning  smiles. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said ;  and  then  looked  into 
her  face  for  a  moment  enquiringly. 

"  I    suspect    you  have  not   had    your    usual 
exercise  within  the  last  week,  Miss  Ellen.  There 
is  something  in  your  countenance  which  betrays 
you.       Crying    and    staying    indoors    are    bad* 
things  for  the  complexion,  I  assure  you." 

Mrs.  Clavering  glanced  quickly  at  her 
daughter. 

"It  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Arnold,  but  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  have  been  as  much  to  blame 
as  Ellen.  I  ought  to  have  insisted  on  her 
going  out." 

"  And  gone  out  with  her.  It  would  have 
done  you  good  also ;    but  for  this   morning  I 

B    2 
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will  be  your  substitute,  if  Miss  Ellen  v  ill  entrust 
herself  to  my  care,  and  does  not  fear  a  long 
walk.  The  air  could  not  be  purer  or  more 
healthy." 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Clavering,  who    scarcely    relished    the    idea    of 
having  to  entertain  Grace  entirely  alone ;    and 
yet  wanted  her  daughter  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  walk. 

"  I  should  like  to  go,  mamma,  if  you  can. 
spare  me,  and  if  Grace  will  not  think  me  un- 
kind for  leaving  her  a  little  while." 

Grace  eagerly  protested  that  she  should  not 
think  it  in  the  least  unkind ;  Mrs.  Clavering  de- 
clared that  she  could  take  care  of  their  guest  alone. 
Mr.  Arnold  added  that  he  would  not  fatigue  Miss 
Ellen  too  much ;  and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

"  If  I  walk  too  fast  for  you,  tell  me,"  were 
the  first  words  the  gentleman  spoke,  after  they 
had  o^one  two  or  three  hundred  vards  from  the 
cottage. 
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"  You  do  not,"  Ellen  replied  ;  "  I  like  to  walk 
fast  when  the  air  is  as  fresh  as  it  is  this  morn- 
ing.     Are  we  going  over  the  common  ?" 

"  No,  in  quite  a  different  direction  ;  through 
Dale  wood,  and  along  the  valley  on  the  other 
side.     Don't  you  know  it  ?" 

"  I  have  been  in  the  wood,  but  never  beyond 
it.  Now  that  the  trees  are  all  changing  their 
colours,  it  ought  to  be  very  pretty  there." 

"  No  doubt  it  is.  You  find  an  interest  in 
watching  the  variations  of  nature,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  A  very  great  one.  Without  this,  indeed,  a 
country  life  must  be  fearfully  dull." 

*'  Not  necessarily  so.  A  person  may  have 
sufficient  duties  to  fill  up  every  moment  of  hie 
time,  and  love  these  duties  well  enough  to  pre- 
vent all  dulness  or  discontent." 

"  A  person  like  you,  but " 

''But  what.  Miss  Clavering?" 

"  I  was  going  to  say  what  may  have  the 
appearance  of  a  compliment,  though  I  do  not 
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mean  it  for  one — that  there  are  not  many  like 
you,  Mr.  Arnold.^ 

"  That  is  a  great  mistake.  There  are  thou- 
sands more  devoted,  more  zealous,  and  above 
all,  more  thoroughly  in  love  with  their  duties 
than  I  am." 

"  And  yet  you  put  your  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  them.     What  more  can  any  person  do  ?" 

"  Again  I  repeat,  you  are  mistaken,  though 
perhaps  I  should  have  difficulty  in  convincing 
you  of  it.  My  nature  is  essentially  earnest,  and 
whatever  1  do,  I  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  do  it 
with  all  my  might ;  but  when  I  compare  myself 
with  others  whom  I  know,  or  of  whom  I  read, 
then  believe  me  I  discern  plainly  my  own  terrible 
short-comings,  and  recognise  that  I  am  very, 
very  far  from  putting  my  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  my  duties." 

He  spoke  conscientiously,  and  from  that  stern 
principle  of  justice  within  him  which  forbade 
his  accepting,  even  from   a  young  and   simple 
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girl,  a  praise  he  felt  he  did  not  merit;  but 
this  apparent  confidence  and  strange  humility 
on  the  part  of  one  she  had  long  considered  as 
near  perfection  as  sinful  humanit}^  could  be, 
produced  on  Ellen's  mind  an  impression  very 
foreign  to  anything  Mr.  Arnold  could  have 
intended.  It  brought  him  near  enough  to 
herself  for  the  wandering  heart  to  be  at  least 
arrested,  and  it  broke  down  at  once  and  for 
ever  the  cold  barrier  his  form.er  unbending  re- 
serve had  erected  betv^een  them. 

They  got  into  more  general  and  less  interest* 
ing  conversation  before  the  wood  was  reached, 
and  here  Ellen,  being  really  tired,  begged  to  sit 
and  rest  for  awhile  under  the  pleasant  shade 
of  the  injstling  trees  around  them.  She  bad 
come  once  to  this  same  spot  with  Sydney 
Willand  in  the  early  part  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  feelings  that  were 
then  dawnino-  in  her  heart — feelin2:s  which  now 
had  but  a  very  shadowy  and  undefined  existence, 
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made  her  thoughtful,  if  not  sad,  even  while  she 
continued  to  talk  with  her  present  companion. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  seeing  that  her  animation 
was  flagging,  and  that  she  had  less  colour  than 
when  they  started,  "  I  had  better  leave  you 
here,  while  I  go  on  to  fulfil  my  errand.  There 
is  a  farm  house  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  where 
a  poor  man  is  dangerously  ill.  The  son  came 
for  me  this  morning,  and  I  fear  I  have  already 
spent  too  much  time  in  obeying  the  sum- 
mons." 

**  Is  it  very  much  farther?"  Ellen  asked. 
"About  three  parts  of  a   mile;    but  I  am 
afraid  of  tiring  you." 

'*No,  1  can  walk  that  distance  easily,  and  I 
daresay  they  can  give  me  a  glass  of  milk  at  the 
farm." 

**Very  well,  then  let  us  come  on  at  once. 
Lean  on  my  arm.  It  is  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port you." 

When  they  were  within   a  short  distance  of 
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the  house,  a  sudden  thought  flashed  across 
Ellen's  mind,  and  she  asked  eagerly  the  name 
of  the  people  Mr.  Arnold  was  going  to  visit. 

"  Venning,"  he  replied,  surprised  at  this 
abrupt  interest  on  her  part ;  "do  you  know 
anything  of  them  ?" 

"  Not  much.  I  have  never  seen  them,  indeed, 
that  I  remember ;  but  a  friend,  an  acquaintance 
1  mean,  of  ours,  was  lodging  with  them  last 
winter,  and  until  late  in  the  spring.  You  may 
have  heard  my  brother  mention  him." 

"  Possibly." 

Ellen  was  vexed  with  this  brief,  dry  answer. 
She  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  know 
whether  Maurice  ever  had  talked  to  Mr.  Arnold 
of  Sydney  Willand,  and  if  either  of  them  had 
the  least  suspicion  that  this  young  man  had 
been  more  to  her  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance ; 
but  glancing  into  her  companion's  face  she 
felt  convinced  that  hints,  or  even  questions 
on   the  subject  would   be  useless,  and    so   she 
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walked  on   in  silence  until  they  arrived  at   the 
farm. 

The  sick  man  was  very  bad,  his  wife  said, 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  the  minister  at  once. 
The  young  lady  (whose  unexpected  appearance 
had  caused  Mrs.  Venning  to  start  and  change 
colour)  could  walk  into  their  bit  of  a  parlour, 
and  rest  herself  if  she  pleased,  there  was  plenty 
of  milk — and  cider  too,  at  the  farm  ;  and  Miss 
Claverino*  was  welcome  to  the  best  the  house 
afforded. 

A  seat  and  a  glass  of  new  milk  were  all  that 
Ellen  required ;  and  after  having  swallowed  the 
refreshing  draught,  she  thanked  Mrs.  Venning 
with  her  usual  graciousness,  and  begged  she 
would  not  stay  away  from  the  sick  room  on  her 
account. 

The  woman  replied  that  it  did  not  signify  ; 
then  fidgetted  nervously  about  the  room,  took 
up  the  glass  and  put  it  down  again,  and  finally 
made  an   abrupt   exit,   leaving    Ellen  in   some 
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doubt  as  to  whether  her  hostess  was  in  perfect 
possession  of  her  senses. 

In  less  than  three  minutes  she  had  returned, 
holding  in  her  hand  something  that  looked  like 
a  letter,  and  appearing  even  more  nervous  and 
uncomfortable  than  she  had  done  before.  To 
relieve,  in  some  measure,  this  apparently  mys- 
terious embarrassment,  Ellen  began  admiring- 
some  beautiful  geraniums  that  were  in  the 
window ;  but ,  no  sooner  had  she  spoken  than 
Mrs.  Vennino:  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Clavering,  Fm  feared  you  never, 
never  will  forgive  me;  but  as  Fm  a  living 
woman  I  forgot  all  about  it  till  I  set  eyes  upon 
you  to-day.  It  came  when  I'd  two  of  my  poor 
children  down  with  the  fever,  and  they  both 
died,  blessed  lambs !  one  after  the  other ;  and 
what  with  this  trouble,  and  the  master's 
sickness,  Fve  been  a'most  crazed  ever  since; 
but,  oh !  deary  me !  deary  me !  I  ought  to 
have     managed    to    see    you,    as    the    young 
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gentleman  asked  me  to  do  in  the  cover  of  the 
letter." 

Before  this  lengthy  and  scarcely'  articulate 
speech  was  concluded,  Ellen  had  begun  to  see 
clearly  through  the"^  mist  that,  at  its  commence- 
ment, had  dimmed  her  sight.  x\nd  when  poor, 
penitent  Mrs.  Venning  held  out  to  her  the 
document  (hitherto  tightly  grasped  in  the  ner- 
vous hand),  she  knew  for  a  certainty  that  it 
was  a  letter  from  Sydney  Willand,  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  in  her  possession  at  least 
three  months  ago. 

Looking  up  as  soon  as  her  first  agitation  at 
this  discovery  had  in  some  degree  subsided, 
Ellen  found  she  was  alone ;  and  then  choosing 
a  shadier  part  of  the  room  than  that  she  had 
heretofore  been  occupying,  she  broke  the  seal 
of  her  letter  with  trembling  fingers,  and  read 
the  following — 
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"  My  own  Ellen, 

"  I  can  think  of  no  other  means  than 
the  one  I  am  now  adopting,  of  getting  a  letter 
safely  conveyed  to  you ;  for  until  I  can  come  for- 
ward openly  and  demand  your  hand,  your  pa- 
rents would  naturally  resent  any  attempt  on  my 
part  to  lure  you  into  a  correspondence.  And 
yet,  dearest,  I  must  tell  you  how  utterly  wretched 
I  have  been  since  I  parted  from  you  ;  how  even 
in  the  midst  of  my  father's  illness  (which  as  the 
papers  will  have  informed  you  ended  in  death) 
vour  ima2:e  was  ever  before  me,  and  the  feaV 
that  you  might  forget  me,  the  heaviest  of  all 
my  trials.  Ellen,  my  Ellen,  I  implore  you  to 
be  true  to  me.  It  is  not  only  my  happiness, 
but  my  life  that  is  bound  up  in  your  fidelity. 
I  cannot  return  to  claim  you  yet,  though  every 
hour  that  separates  me  from  you  is  an  age  of 
torture  ;  but  my  mother  is  very  ill,  and  will  not 
hear  of  my  leaving  her  for  a  single  day.  The 
brother  I  once  told  you  of,  has  quarrelled  both 
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with  her  and  myself.  I  believe  he  managed  to 
do  so  to  avoid  behaving  generously  on  the  oc- 
casion of  coming  into  his  estate,  but  everything 
is  miserably  involved,  somehow ;  and  even  he 
has  much  less  than  we  all  expected.  So  he  has 
shut  up  the  old  place,  and  gone  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  the  East.  This  does  not  trouble 
me ;  nothing  seriously  troubles  me  but  being 
separated  from  you,  dearest.  And  I  dare  not 
ask  you  to  write  to  me.  Oh,  may  the  hour 
soon  arrive  when  I  can  claim  you  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world.  Till  then,  my  Ellen,  may 
every  blessing  be  yours — only  sometimes,  amidst 
the  flowers  that  spring  beneath  your  pathway, 
think  kindly  of  one  who  lives  but  with  the 
hope  of  adding  to  your  happiness. 

*'  Yours  for  ever  and  for  ever, 

"  Sydney." 

Before  Ellen  had  time  to  read  these  impas- 
sioned words  of  her  half-forgotten  lover's  a  se- 
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cond  time,  and  while  her  cheek  was  yet  burning 
from  the  varied  emotions  they  inspired,  Mrs. 
Venning  knocked  timidly  at  the  door,  and  said, 
without  opening  it,  that  the  minister  was 
waiting. 

"  x\re  you  quite  rested  ?"  asked  Mr.  Arnold, 
with  a  kindness  of  voice  and  manner  that  Ellen 
fancied  she  had  never  remarked  in  him  before  ; 
"  because  if  not,  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  go — speak 
frankly.  Shall  we  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer  ?" 

"Indeed,  no,"  replied  Ellen,  feeling  as  if  her' 
inward  agitation  would  speedily  vent  itself  in  a 
flood  of  tears,     "  I  am  perfectly  rested,  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Venning,  and  ready  to  start  at  once." 

A  few  words  from  Mr.  Arnold  to  the  anxious 
wife,  a  respectful  curtsey  from  the  latter  to 
Ellen,  who  in  return  took  the  poor  woman's 
hand  and  shook  it  warmly  in  token  of  forgive- 
ness —  and  the  grave  minister  and  his  fair 
charge  were  on  their  way  home  again. 
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They   talked,  of  course  ;    two  people,    espe- 
cially   of    opposite  sexes,  could  scarcely  be  so 
long  together    without    conversation    of    some 
kind ;    but  as  Ellen  had  been    the   chief  pro- 
moter of  it  before,  and  the  present  excitement 
of  her  mind   made  every  word  she   uttered  an 
effort,  the  dialogue  between   them  became  ne- 
cessarily flat  and  uninteresting,  and  perhaps  both 
were   equally  relieved  when  their    journey   ap- 
proached its  termination. 

But  just  as  they  entered  the  road]  at  the  be- 
ginning of  which  the  cottage  was  situated,  Mr. 
Arnold  said  rather  abruptly — 

"  I  had  nearly  forgotten,  Miss  Clavering,  to 
ask  you  whether  you  would  like  to  take  my 
sister's  duties  while  she  remains  too  weak  to 
perform  them  herself?  I  am  in  hopes  that 
another  fortnight's  rest  will  suffice  for  her." 

"  I  should  like  it  exceedingly,"  said  Ellen, 
"  if  you  think,  Mr.  Arnold,  that  I  am  fit  for 
them." 
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"  That  is  rather  for  you  to  decide  than 
me.  Talk  to  Grace  about  it  to-day,  and  she 
will  bring  me  your  thoughts  on  the  subject." 

"  You  are  surely  coming  in  ?  Mamma  will 
blame  me  if  I  let  vou  o-o  back  ao-ain  without 
even  resting.  Besides,  why  cannot  you  dine 
with  us  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  have  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  engagements  between  this  and  the 
evening,  and  the  w'alk  has  been  nothing  to 
me.  Good  bye,  Miss  Clavering.  My  love  to 
Gracie,  and  tell  her  if  I  cannot  come  myself,  I 
will  send  Janet  about  eight  o'clock  to  bring  her 
home." 

Ellen  went  in  alone,  feeling  more  disap- 
pointed and  depressed  than  she  had  any  right 
to  do,  considering  the  letter  that  was  lying  so 
snugly  hid  at  the  bottom  of  her  pocket. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

"  Upon  my  word,  Nelly,  you  are  less  amusing 
tiian  even  Grace  Arnold,"  said  Mrs.  Clavering 
to  her  daughter,  when,  nearly  an  hour  after  their 
guest  had  left  them,  Ellen  was  still  sitting,  silent 
and  pre-occupied,  looking  out  of  the  open  win- 
dow. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  stupid,  mamma,  but  I 
have  been  watching  the  effect  of  the  moonlight, 
upon  those  silver  birch  trees  in  the  garden.  Did 
you  find  Grace  very  difficult  to  amuse  while  I 
TS'as  away  ?" 

**  No,  I  cannot  sav  that  I  did.     There  is  an 
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<;xceeding  gentleness  about  the  girl,  that  wins 
insensibly  upon  one,  and  almost  takes  the  place  of 
refinement.  I  believe  in  the  end  I  shall  like  her 
much  better  than  I  do  her  brother." 

*'  Yes." 

*'  Come,  Nelly,  don't  speak  in  that  languid 
way,  as  if  everything  in  the  wide  world  were  a 
imatter  of  profound  indifference  to  you.  Rouse 
yourself,  my  dear,  for  I  want  to  talk  seriously 
•to  you,  and  to  impart  some  news,  that  I  think 
jou  will  be  glad  to  hear." 

"  I  am  quite  awake,  and  prepared  to  be  in- 
terested, mamma." 

"  Well  then,  agree  with  me,  in  the  first  place, 
that  our  life  here  is  terribly  dull  and  devoid  of 
interest ;  that  it  is  the  changeless  monotony  of 
your  existence  that  makes  you  at  times, — to- 
night for   instance, —  so  unnaturally  dull  and 

^pathetic.'^ 

Wonderino;  to  what  this  strano;e   commence- 
iTient   tended,    Ellen    replied    rather    evasively. 
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"  I  really  cannot  say  positively  whether  it  is  so 
or  not,  mamma  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  are  mistaken.  Hike 
our  quiet  life,  and  the  country,  and  our  little 
cottage,  and " 

"And  the  Arnolds," interrupted  Mrs.  Claver- 
ing,  with  an  excitement  she  rarely  evinced ;  "be 
honest  Ellen,  and  put  these  dear  friends  firsts 
and  not  last,  in  your  catalogue  of  agreeables." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  daughter  calmly  but 
decidedly.  "  I  do  hke  the  Arnolds,  mamma, 
and  should  be  very,  very  sorry  to  leave,  or  lose 
them." 

"That  is  a  pity,  since  my  arrangements  are 
nearly  completed  for  spending  the  winter  in 
London." 

"  In  London,  mamma  ?" 

"  In  London,  Ellen,  where  your  voice  can  be 
cultivated  by  the  instructions  of  the  first  mas- 
ters, and  where  also  I  hope  to  find,  sooner  or 
later,  an  opportunity  of  introducing  you  into  the 
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society  your  birth  and  education  have  fitted  you 
to  adorn." 

*'  But  I  thought,  mamma,  that  living  in 
London  was  so  very  expensive.  How,  with 
our  small  income,  shall  you  manage  it  ?" 

'•  Leave  all  that  to  me,  my  dear.  I  am  in 
treaty  for  a  house,  or  rather  part  of  a  house,  in 
one  of  the  least  expensive  suburbs  ;  and  I  intend 
taking  only  sufficient  furniture  for  absolute 
necessity.  The  remainder  will  be  left  here,  to 
let  with  the  cottage,  to  which  we  can  always 
return,  when  we  are  so  disposed.  I  hope  in 
about  three  weeks  from  this  time,  to  be  ready 
to  go." 

*'  So  soon  as  that,  mamma  ?" 

"  Yes — but  does  not  the  plan  delight  you, 
Nelly  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  at  your  age,  you  can 
contemplate  with  indifference  a  removal  from  the 
centre  of  all  dulness  and  insipidity,  to  the  very 
arena  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  ?  I  am  sure  when 
your  poor  father  was  alive,  I  used  to  think  you 
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were  pining  for  the  change  and  the  excitement 
I  was  then  quite  unable  to  procure  for  you.  But 
it  is  different  now,  and  I  am  most  anxious  ta 
atone  to  you  for  the  past." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  mamma,"  said  Ellen,  recog- 
nizing the  real  kindness  of  her  mother's  inten- 
tions, and  feeling  grateful  accordingly  ;  "  I  have- 
no  doubt  that  when  once  we  are  there,  I  shall 
be  charmed  with  everything — too  much  so,  per- 
haps,"— she  added  with  a  sigh,  though  neither 
the  sigh  nor  the  fear  w^ere  very  intelligible  to  her 
companion. 

"  Then,  my  love,"  continued  Mrs.  Clavering,. 
whose  spirits  were  rapidly  rising,  now  that  her 
long- cherished  plan  was  made  known,  "  you  will 
begin  at  once  the  numberless  little  preparations- 
that  will  be  required  for  our  change  of  abode. 
It  will  be  an  amusement  for  you  to  pack  up,  to 
collect  all  your  favourite  books  and  music  ;  and 
to  do  what  you  can  to  improve  (by  little  knick- 
knacks)  your  own  wardrobe  and  mine." 
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"  Yes,  rrjamma.'* 

"And  try  to  be  rather  more  cheerful  and 
animated,  my  dear,  or  I  shall  begin  to  think, — 
absurd  and  preposterous  as  such  a  supposition 
would  be — that  you  do  not  want  to  go  away, 
because  you  know  that  you  shall  leave  your  hcait 
behind  you." 

"  Oh  mamma 1" 

"  Nay,  my  love,  I   neither   meant  to   woun  d 
nor  offend  you.     I   spoke  jestingly   of  course ; 
but  it  is  getting  late,  Nelly,  and  I   am   tired  of 
the  long  day.     Come   and   kiss    me,   dear,   and* 
then  we  will  both  go  to  bed." 

In  the  quiet  of  her  ovv^n  room,  Ellen,  who 
was  not  in  the  least  sleepy,  scribbled  off  a  few 
wandering  thoughts  that  were  intended  to  be 
woven  at  som.e  future  time  into  one  of  her  long, 
periodical  epistles  to  Ireland.      Here  they  are — 

"  I  really  do  not  know  why  I  should  not  be 
us  much  elated  as  poor  mamma  evidently  ex- 
pected me  to  be  at  the  idea  of  spending  a  winter 
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in  London.  Some  time  ago  such  a  prospect 
would  have  had  a  thousand  charms  for  me,  and 
I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  am  a  hit  more 
reasonable,  or  a  bit  more  religious  than  I  was 
then,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  examples  that  I 
have  now  constantly  before  me.  Mamma's 
suggestion  about  leaving  my  heart  behind  me  is 
simply  ridiculous.  With  whom,  indeed,  could 
I  leave  it,  even  supposuig  it  were  not  already 
bestowed  upon  one  who  is  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  Northumberland  ?  And  yet, 
Norah,  I  have  felt  again  and  again  the  wisdom 
of  that  sentence  in  your  letter  which  condemns 
me  with  all  the  fretdom  of  true  friendship  for 
having  mistaken  the  gratification  of  being  for 
the  first  time  ardently  loved  for  the  awakening 
of  real  woman's  love  in  my  own  heart.  Four 
months'  absence  from  the  man  to  v;hom  I  so 
thoughtlessly  engaged  myself,  have  opened  my 
eyes  to  our  utter  unsuitableness  to  each  other, 
and  not  even  his  passionate  declaration  of  con- 
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tinued  devotion,  which  has  this  day  been  put 
into  my  possession,  can  bring  back  feelings 
whose  vividness  at  least  is  gone  for  ever.  How 
then,  you  will  naturally  enquire,  can  I  still  talk 
about  my  heart  being  given  to  him  ?  It  is  be- 
cause I  know  that  he  has  a  claim  upon  it ;  and, 
until  this  claim  be  renounced,  I  shall  certainly 
never  consider  mvself  free  to  love  elsewhere. 
At  present,  indeed,  I  have  none,  not  the  very 
slightest  temptation  to  commit  such  a  folly.  I 
have  told  you,  dear  Norah,  all  about  Mr.  Arnold, 
and  how  happy  it  would  make  me  to  feel  cer- 
tain that  he  yielded  me  a  distinct,  though  humble 
place  in  his  regard  ;  but  this  is  because  I  have, 
and  justly,  a  higher  esteem  for  him  than  for  any 
man  I  ever  knew.  You  may  think  what  you 
please  when  I  have  assured  you,  as  I  do  most 
emphatically  and  truthfully,  that  independently 
of  his  age,  he  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  anti- 
podes of  all  I  ever  imagined  as  calculated  to 
win  my  heart;  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  his 
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palpable  and  unmistakeable  indifference  to  me, 
(an  indifference  that  I  sometimes  fancy  amounts 
almost  to  contempt),  would  preserve  me  effec- 
tually from  the  insane  folly  of  giving  him  more 
than  a  sister's  affection.  Perhaps  you  will  say, 
Norah,  that  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this  very 
indifference  which  makes  me  so  anxious  to  gain 
his  esteem ;  for  you  remember  what  you  used 
to  tell  me  about  my  craving  for  universal  love 
and  admiration,  but  I  scarcely  think  I  am 
yielding  in  the  present  case  to  this  unhappy 
defect  in  my  character,  because  Mr.  Arnold, 
both  from  his  age  and  his  profession,  seems  a 
being  totally  apart  from  all  those  whom  I  could 
ever  expect  to  like  or  admire  me.  I  often 
wonder  w^hether  he  has  discovered  how  much  I 
esteem  him  ;  whether  he  has  the  slightest  idea 
that  his  simple  friendship  would  be  more  valuable 
to  me  than  the  passionate  love  of  any  other 
man.  I  am  half  inclined  to  efface  these  last 
words,   Norah,   lest   vou    should   i^ive   them    a 
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greater  importance  than  they  really  merit ;  but 
let  them  stay,  for  they  express  the  pure  truth, 
and  vou  will  not  cease  to  love  me,  because  I  am 
still  the  weak  and  inconsistent  being  whom  you 
so  generously  took  into  your  heart  in  the  happy 
days  of  long  ago. 

"  But  now  to  begin  from  where  I  set  out — 
why  am  I  not  enchanted  at  the  thoughts  of 
going  to  London  ?  I  really  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps I  am  indolent  and  apathetic,  as  mamma 
says ;  perhaps  I  doubt  her  success  in  getting 
me  introduced  into  the  society  she  thinks  I  am* 
entitled  to  ;  perhaps  I  have  a  natural  shrinking 
from  the  small  rooms  and  the  uncongenial  sur- 
roundings to  which  the  *  cheap  neighbourhood* 
will  condemn  us ;  or  it  may  even  be  that  I 
dislike  the  chances  I  shall  certainly  have  of 
meeting  Sydney  again.  This  would  be  no 
doubt  extremely  irrational  and  absurd,  since  one 
day  or  another  we  probably  shall  meet  to  part 
no  more ;  for  I  never,  never  will  betray   a  heart 
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that  clings  to  me  ;  and  yet,  feeling  as  I  do,  you 
can  imagine,  Norah,  that  I  am  in  no  hurry  for 
this  meeting  to  take  place.  Time  may  change 
him,  as  it  has  done  me ;  or  his  mother  may 
peremptorily  refuse  her  consent,  or  one  of  life's 
countless  accidents  may  occur  to  prevent  that 
which  I  shall  never  have  courage  myself  to 
prevent.  And  if  not — well,  then,  I  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  believe  that 
destiny  had  no  sweeter  or  more  satisfying  draught 
wherewith  to  quench  the  feverish  thirst  of  this 
impatient  and  unworthy  heart  of  mine.  I  will 
not  write  more  now,  Norah  ;  I  am  ashamed  to 
see,  in  reading  over  these  random  thoughts,  that 
self,  self,  self,  has  been  as  usual  the  burden  of 
my  song.  Before  I  send  the  letter  I  must  en- 
deavour to  atone  for  this  odious  and  contemptible 
egotism." 


^ 


"  I  am  so   very,  very   much   obliged  to  you, 
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dear  Ellen,  for  all  you  have  done  for  me  since 
I  have  been  ill,"  said  Grace  Arnold  one  evening,, 
as  Ellen  came  in,  looking  somewhat  tired,  from 
her  ministrations  amongst  Grace's  proteges. 
**  I  am  afraid  you  are  quite  worn  out  to-night^ 
and  your  mamma  will  have  difficulty  in  for- 
giving us  for  having  laid  this  burden  upon  you 
at  a  time  when  you  have  so  much  else  to 
do." 

"  No  fear,  Gracie.  I  am  stronger  than  I 
look,  and  what  vou  call  a  burden  has  been  a  verv 
pleasant  occupation  to  me ;  infinitely  more  so,  I 
assure  you,  than  joining  in  the  preparations 
going  on  at  home  for  our  removal." 

**  Yes,  I  believe  that,  and  it  makes  me  doubly 
unhappy  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  you.  Just 
fancy,  John,  how  quiet  and  lonely  our  lives  will 
seem  when  Ellen  has  left  us  too." 

This  last  observation  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  was  writing  at  a  little  table  by  the 
window,  and  had  not  appeared   to  be  listening 
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to  the  conversation  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

**  Yes/'  he  replied,  raising  his  head  for  a 
moment  only,  "I  am  afraid,  Gracie,  you  will 
miss  your  friend  very  much." 

Ellen  noted  well  the  words  and  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  spoken.  Her  spirits  sank 
lower  than  before,  and  a  little  temper  mingled 
in  what  she  said  next. 

"  I  hate  the  idea  of  this  journey  to  London, 
it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  think  of  our  doing 
any  good  there.  Mamma  does  not  know  a 
single  creature,  and  yet  she  expects  to  enter  into 
the  best  society,  and  to  be  able  to  make  our 
small  income  cover  all  our  additional  expenses, 
besides  providing  me  with  a  singing-master. — 
And  to  what  purpose  ?  as  1  have  often  asked 
her." 

Again  Mr.  Arnold  looked  up  from  his 
papers ;  but  this  time  it  was  only  the  grave  and 
surprised  expression  of  his  face  that  told  Ellen 
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his  opinion  of  what  she  had  been  saying.  The 
tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  but  she  concealed 
them,  and  began  talking  to  Grace  about  Mau- 
rice, and  the  last  news  they  had  received  from 
him. 

It  was  now  fast  becoming  dusk,  and  presently 
laying  aside  his  writing  materials,  Mr.  Arnold 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  advancing  towards  the 
young  ladies,  asked  if  it  was  not  time  for  Miss 
Clavering  to  return  home  ? 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  replied  Ellen,  "  but  as  I 
shall  not  see  Gracie  again,  I  have  been  reluctant 
to  say  good-bye;  however,  the  moment  must 
come,  so  just  help  me  on  with  my  shawl,  dear, 
and  set  me  an  example  of  courage  and  cheer- 
fulness, in  this  apparently  inevitable  parting." 

But  Grace  was  weak  from  recent  illness,  and 
it  was  not  only  her  friend,  but  the  sister  of  her 
affianced  husband,  whom  she  was  losing  for  an 
indefinite  time ;  so,  in  spite  of  Ellen's  appeal, 
her    tears    flowed  fast    as   she    performed    the 
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latter's  bidding,  and  hardly-suppressed  sol)s 
mingled  with  them  when  the  two  girls  clasped 
each  other  in  the  last  affectionate  embrace. 

"Don't  cry,  Gracie,"  said  Mr»  Arnold,  stand- 
ing a  little   apart,  with   a  face   of  real  concern. 

* 
"  It  will  make  you  ill  again,  and  give  additional 

distress  to  Miss  Clavering.  You  are  generally 
able  to  command  your  feelings." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  very  wrong  and  silly  of  me, 
but  take  her  away,  John,  it  is  getting  so 
late ;  and  I  shall  recover  myself  when  I  am 
alone." 

"  Are  you  ready,  Miss  Clavering  ?" 

"  Quite  ready  now." 

And  with  one  more  kiss  on  the  pale  forehead 
of  the  little  girl  who  was  now  doing  wonders  to 
control  her  emotion,  Ellen  followed  the  seemingly 
cold  and  passionless  brother  out  into  the  road. 

They  had  scarcely  any  conversation  during 
the  long  walk  to  Ellen's  home,  but  her 
feelings  all  the  time  had  been  working  up  con- 
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fusedly,  but  surely  to  a  certain  point ;  and  five 
nninutes  before  the  cottage  was  in  sight,  she 
exclaimed  abruptly,  and  with  an  indignant 
earnestness  that  might  well  alarm  her  com- 
panion— 

'*  Mr.  Arnold,  I  verily  believe  you  are  de- 
lighted at  the  thoughts  of  our  going  away. 
The  simplest  acquaintance,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  had  the  politeness  to 
express  some  kind  of  regret ;  but  you,  whom  I 
tiave  ever  treated  as  a  friend,  whose  friendship 
I  once  hoped  I  was  beginning  to  gain — you,  I 
repeat,  have  never,  from  the  first,  said  even 
that  you  were  sorry,  on  your  own  account,  to 
lose  us." 

"  Why  should  I  be  sorry  on  my  own  account. 
Miss  Clavering?"  asked  the  gentleman  with  a 
calmness  that  made  Ellen's  cheeks  of  a  fiery 
red,  while  a  pang,  for  which  she  despised  her- 
self, thrilled  through  her  heart. 

"  Why,  indeed  ?"    she  replied  bitterly  ;    "  if  I 

VOL.    II.  D 
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was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  you  had  some- 
faint  regard  for  us." 

"  I  have  more  than  a  faint  regard  for  many 
persons ;  and  yet  their  absence  gives  me  na 
extraordinary  pain/' 

"  No,  for  you  are  without  a  heart ;  even 
friendship  is  impossible  to  you." 

He  smiled  a  very,  very  little  now ;  but  Elleni 
did  not  see  it. 

"  I  certainly  do  not  believe  in  what  romantic 
young  ladies  call  Platonic  friendship,  Miss  Cla- 
vering — perhaps  you  do." 

"  As  I  understand  it,  yes ;  but  why  do  not 
you  believe  in  it  ?" 

"  To  answer  you  fully  and  intelligibly,  I 
should  have  to  touch  upon  points  that  we  could 
scarcely  discuss  together,  besides,  the  subject  is 
neither  edifying  nor  interesting ;  and  you  must 
remember  that  my  office  is  to  recommend  a 
higher  and  holier  friendship  than  any  we  caa 
find  on  earth,  and  one  which  will  never,  never 
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fail  or  betray   those  who   have  once  possessed 
it." 

Ellen  sighed,  but  did  not  in:imediately  answer. 
He  was  about  to  soeak  an-ain,  when  she  said 
abruptly — 

"  I  am  leaving  St.  Ives,  after  all,  without 
having  heard  you  preach.  I  shouM  have  b  e.i 
so  glad  to  have  done  so." 

"  You  will  probably  hear  your  brother  one  of 
these  days,  and  that  will  be  better.  I  ani  no 
orator,  I  assure  you.'* 

"  Neither  v\-ill  Maurice  be  ;    Lut  it  was  not  to. 
listen  to  a  brilliant  discourse  th^t   I  wanted   to 
go  to  chapel.     You  know  that,  Mr.  Arnold." 

Without  noticing  this  last  cbseivation,  h:^ 
said, 

"  You  will  probibly  have  many  temptations 
in  London  for  misspending  the  Sabbath-dav. 
Will  you  promise  me  to  endeavovr  faithfully  to 
resist  them  ?" 

"  I  will  indeed,"   she  replied,  astonished  and 

D   2 
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pleased  at  his  asking  a  promise  of  any  kind, 
'*and  ti)  go  to  some  place  of  worship,  at  least, 
ence  every  Sunday." 

'*  And  let  Gracie  hear  frequently  how  you  arc 
getting  on.  She  will  look  out  anxiously  for 
your  letters." 

"  She  shall  never  be  disappointed.  One  of 
my  greatest  enjoyments  will  be  to  write  to  her, 
but  I  hope  in  the  spring  we  shall  be  back 
again." 

"  I  scarcely  expect  it.  Your  mother  will  find 
the  lessened  distance  from  her  son  a  great  in- 
ducement to  remain ;  and  you  must  try  to  be 
contented  with  whatever  she  decides  on.** 

"It  is  so  easy  to  say  that,"  observed  Ellen, 
manifesting  a  little  impatience  again  ;  "  but  1 
suspect  it  will  be  rather  more  difficult  for  me  to 
do  it." 

'*  When  you  have  learnt,  Miss  Clavering,  that 
the  v\  hole  of  life,  to  those  who  are  seeking  to 
qualify  themselves  for  a  better,  is  one  continued 
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struggle  against  the  evil  within,  and  the  evil 
without,  you  will  think  infinitely  less  of  minor 
sacrifices.  But  good-night  now.  My  compli- 
ments to  your  mother,  and  tell  her  that  I  shall 
not  fail  to  be  here  to  see  you  to  the  statioa 
to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER    TIL 

"  Katherine,"  said  a  portly,  middle-aged 
ladv,  raising  her  eyes  from  a  novel  she  was 
reading,  as  a  handsome,  stately-looking  girl 
entered  the  richly  furnished  drawing-room  where 
she  was  sitting,  '*  why  are  you  not  dressed  for 
the  ball?  You  know  Lady  Harriet  told  you 
she  should  call  very  early." 

"  I  am  not  going,  mamma.  My  head  aches, 
and  I  have  just  sent  round  a  note  to  save  my 
cousin  the  trouble  of  coming  for  me.*' 

"  What  absolute  nonsense,  Kate !  I  don't 
believe   one  word   about  this   headache.     It   is 
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some  ridiculous  whim  you  have  got  hold  of  since 
dinner.  You  know  I  particularly  wished  you 
to  appear  at  the  ball  to-night,  and  went  to  the 
<}xpense  of  having  those  emeralds  reset  on  pur- 
pose for  you." 

"  I  am  sorry,  mamma,  to  disappoint  you  ;  but 
I  could  not  foresee  this  headache,  nor  would  it 
be  possible  for  me  to  dance  with  it.  Is  that 
novel  worth  reading  ?'^ 

"  I  don't  know" — (in  an  angry  tone) — "  you 
really  put  me  out  of  all  patience.  As  if  I  could 
not  see  through  it,  though,  goodness  knows,  I 
would  be  blind  if  I  could  to  the  disgraceful 
fact  that  Katherine  Wilmot,  with  a  fortune  of 
five  thousand  a-year,  and  a  hundred  other  ad- 
vantages that  would  secure  her  one  of  the  best 
matches  in  England,  is  dying  of  love  for  a 
penniless  young  man,  who  does  not  care  a  single 
straw  for  her." 

Katherine's  flushed  cheek  and  curling  lip 
attested  to   the  effect  of  these  words;  but  she 
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sat  down  quietly,  arranging  the  ample  folds  or 
her  dress  with  considerable  care,  and  vouch- 
safed no  reply. 

Mrs.  Wilmot,  becoming  more  and  more  angry y. 
continued — 

"  You  flatter  yourself  that  he  will  come  in 
to-night ;  but  so  you  have  thought  for  the  last 
four  evenings,  and  we  know  that  he  has  been 
at  least  a  week  in  town,  from  his  mother'^ 
letter." 

"  Which  mentioned,  also,"  said  Katherine^ 
with  provoking  coolness,  "  that  he  would  have 
an  immense  amount  of  business  to  get  through^ 
and  that  we  were  not  to  be  surprised  if  we 
did  not  see  him  immediately." 

"  Of  course  you  are  wise  in  consoling  yourself 
in  this  manner,"  retorted  the  mother ;  "  but  if 
I  know  anything  of  human  nature,  (and  after 
such  an  experience  as  mine  I  ought  to  do  soX 
Sydney  will  only  look  in  and  say  good  bye  as  he 
is  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Paris  again." 
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"  May  I  ask  what  grounds  you  have  for  this 
uncharitable  opinion  ?" 

"  The  utter  indifference  he  has  always  mani- 
fested towards  you — an  indifference  that  would 
have  cured  any  girl  but  yourself  of  a  love  fifty 
times  as  ardent  as  yours ;  but  you  are  a  perfect 
anomaly,  Katherine,  laying  down  a  pride  and 
haughtiness  that  would  grace  a  coronet,  at  the 
feet  of  a  man  who  has  literally  nothing  but  a 
tolerably  handsome  face  to  recommend  him,  and 
whom,  (had  he  happened  to  be  amongst  the 
number  of  your  w'orshippers),  you  would  not  ^ 
have  looked  at  a  second  time." 

"  Your  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  here 
strikingly  conspicuous,"  said  Katherine  with  the 
most  freezing  sarcasm ;  "  but  may  I  venture  to 
enquire  whether  it  has  ever  led  you  to  form  any 
distinct  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  in- 
difference to  which  you  just  now  so  feelingly 
alluded?" 

"  If  your  cousin  knew  you  as  well  as  I  do, 
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Kate,  there  would  not  be  much  mystery  in  the 
matter.  As  it  is,  I  fancy  there  must  be  another 
attachment  in  the  way." 

For  a  moment  Katherine  lost  her  proud  equa- 
nimity, and  betrayed  an  emotion  that  reduced 
her  almost  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mortals ;  but 
quickly  recovering  fiom  this  unwonted  weakness, 
she  asked  quietly — 

"  Have  you  any  reason,  apart  from  your  own 
penetration,  for  saying  this?" 

Mrs.  Wilmot  hesitated  a  minute.  She  was 
evidently  much  less  malicious  and  illnatured 
than  her  daughter  ;  but  Katherine's  insulting 
coolness  irritated  her,  and  at  length  she  re- 
plied— 

"  Weil,  to  be  frank  with  you,  Sydney's  mother 
did  hint  to  me,  before  they  went  abroad,  that 
she  feared  he  had  formed  some  low  connection 
down  in  that  obscure  village  where  he  was 
hiding  himself,  under  the  pretence  of  studying, 
after  he  left  us  in  Scotland.     I  don't  apprehend 
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hat  he  is  married,  you  know,  although  if  the 
girl  be  really  pretty,  he  is  romantic  enough  even 
for  this  ;  but  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that 
he  has  engaged  himself  to  some  curate's  or 
gamekeeper's  daughter,  and  that  he  is  fond 
enough  of  her  to  be  proof  against  all  other 
seductions." 

It  was  something  more  than  scorn  that 
Katherine's  pale  face  expressed  while  her 
mother  was  speaking,  but  she  had  no  observa- 
tion of  any  kind  to  make  on  what  she  had 
heard ;  and  after  a  silence  of  about  five  minutes, 
she  raised  her  head,  and  asked,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  interest  that  however  in  no  wise  de- 
ceived her  companion,  when  they  should  issue 
cards  for  their  first  v\inter  party. 

"  In  a  few  days,  if  you  like,  Kate,"  said  the 
mother,  really  pitying  the  sufferings  she  had  no 
means  of  alleviating,  and  which  never  demanded 
pity  or  sympathy  ;  "  but  we  have  no  new  faces 
to  make  it  attractive,  and  you  know  our  parties 
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have  the  reputation  of  being  amongst  the  dullest 
and  heaviest  in  town." 

"  Then  let  us  cease  to  give  them,  mamma. 
It  will  not  be  a  very  heartbreaking  affair  for 
me. 

"  We  cannot  cease  to  give  them,  Katherine, 
unless  we  make  female  hermits  of  ourselves  at 
once.  By  the  bye,  did  you  call  at  the  Soho 
Bazaar,  as  I  asked  you,  about  that  pattern  this 
afternoon  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  looked  in  for  a  minute,  and  was  re- 
warded for  my  filial  obedience  by  a  most  interest- 
ing and  unexpected  rencontre.  I  had  forgotten 
to  tell  you  about  it." 

"  Whom  did  you  meet,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Two  of  my  old  Paris  schoolfellows — Ger- 
trude Scott  and  Ellen  Clavering — the  former  a 
blue  stocking,  and  the  latter  a  beauty,  and  the- 
object  of  my  especial  aversion." 

"  Not  on  account  of  her  beauty,  surely  ?" 

"  No,  for  I  never  discovered  it ;  but  because 
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all  the  school  made  a  pet  of  her,  and  she  was  so 
ridiculously  romantic  and  conceited.  The  one 
sole  advantage  I  envied  her,  was  a  magnificent 
voice,  which  would  have  insured  her  fortune  had 
she  been  born  in  a  humble  sphere  of  life,  but 
which,  in  the  middle  class  she  belongs  to,  must 
be  the  most  useless  thing  in  the  world  to 
her." 

"  But  Clavering  is  a  good  name.  Who  are 
her  relations  ?" 

*'  Her  father,  I  believe,  was  a  country  gentle- 
man of  unexceptionable  family ;  but  he  is 
dead  now,  and  I  once  heard  some  history  about 
the  mother  having  been  an  actress,  or  a  public 
singer,  or  something  of  that  kind,  which  has 
disqualified  her  for  taking  her  daughter  into 
respectable  society." 

''  What  are  they  doing  in  London  ?" 

"  Oh,  goodness  knows  !  I  am  not  even  sure 
that  Ellen  is  still  single.  There  was  a  nurse 
and  baby  following  her  and  Gertrude,  and  I 
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really  forget  to  which  of  them  they  told  me  it 
belonged." 

"  Your  interest  in  these  old  friends  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  profound  character, 
Katherine.  If  this  Ellen  is  not  married,  and 
there  is  nothing  against  her  own  or  her  mother's 
reputation,  can  we  not  ask  her  to  our  party,  and 
get  her  to  sing  ?  A  new  face  and  a  new  voice, 
the  one  pretty  and  the  other  magnificent,  would 
surely  be  an  immense  attraction." 

"  You  can  please  yourself,  mamma ;  but  I 
think,  unless  you  make  it  distinctly  understood 
that  she  is  asked  professionally,  to  amuse  our 
guests,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly." 

"  But,  my  dear,  how  could  I  ask  her  pro- 
fessionally, unless  she  is  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  in  this  way  ?" 

"  I  don*t  suppose  she  is  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  at  all — but  don't  consult  me,  mamma,  be- 
cause I  am  wholly  and  profoundly  indifferent 
about  the  matter." 
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"  Have  you  got  her  address  ?'* 

"  I  believe  so.  They  both  received  me  vv^ith 
such  open-arm  enthusiasm,  that  common  poUte- 
ness  obliged  me  to  ask  where  they  lived.  I 
have  not  even  looked  at  the  cards,  but  they  will 
be  in  my  bag  up-stairs — and  by  the  bye,  now  I 
think  of  it,  the  baby  must  have  belonged  to 
Gertrude,  because  I  heard  some  one  address  her 
as  Mrs.  Lomond." 

"  Well,  then,   I  shall  certainly  call  and   make 
this  pretty  Ellen's   acquaintance.     Don't  forget 
to  leave  me  her  card,  if  you  should  go  out  before* 
I  am  up  to-morrovv." 

"  I.  will  endeavour  to  remember  it." 

After  a  pause,  during  which  Katherine  ap- 
peared to  be  examining,  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, the  moveless  shadows  on  the  wall  opposite 
to  her,  Mrs.  Wilmot  said  rather  abruptly,  though 
no  doubt  quite  apropos  of  something  passing 
through  her  own  brain — 

*'  If  you  really  care  much  about  seeing  your 
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cousin,  I  can  easily  make  this  ball  an  excuse  for 
writing  to  him.  Knowing  him  to  be  in  town, 
we  could  not  do  less  than  send  him  a  ticket,  &c. 
&c.     What  do  you  say,  Katie  ?" 

**  That  I  would  rather  die  than  let  you  da 
such  a  thing,  mamma.  If  he  calls  before,  give 
him  an  invitation  by  all  means — but  never  let 
him  have  an  opportunity  of  boasting  that  we 
have  made  advances  to  him." 

*'  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  have  so  much 
proper  spirit,  my  dear.  It  was  only  to  please 
you  that  I  suggested  it.  There  is  ten  o'clock 
striking,  I  declare — he  will  not  come  to-night." 

Katherine  waited  until  the  last  vibration  of 
the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  had  died  away ;. 
and  then,  rising  slowly,  and  with  more  than 
even  her  usual  dignity,  she  wished  her  mother 
good  night — pleading  the  continuance  of  that 
obstinate  headache — and  went  off  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  neither  the  prettiest,  the  cleanest,  nor 
even  the  most  genteel  suburb  of  the  vast  me- 
tropohs  in  which  Mrs.  Clavering  and  her  daugh- 
ter had  passed  the  long  and  dreary  winter.  But 
it  was  cheap,  in  comparison  with  other  more 
attractive  neighbourhoods,  and  the  house  itself, 
of  which  they  had  taken  a  part,  was  neither  so 
close,  so  badly  situated,  nor  so  destitute  of  com- 
forts as  it  might  have  been.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  two  ladies  were  quite  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  everything.  Mrs.  Clavering  was  in  that 
London  which,  on  her  daughter's  account,  she 
VOL.  II.  E 
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had  so  long  sighed  for ;  Ellen's  splendid  voice- 
was  fast  becoming  perfected  under  the  most 
expensive  tuition ;  some  old  and  half-forgotten 
acquaintances  had  been  raked  up,  and  solicited 
to  exert  an  interest  they  were  quite  guiltless  of 
possessing,  in  introducing  Ellen  into  aristocratic 
society ;  and  thus  the  mother's  cup  of  content- 
ment was  at  least  half  filled,  while  Ellen  her- 
self found  consolation  for  manv  annoyances 
and  some  regrets,  in  the  renewal  of  her  inter- 
course with  a  few  valued  friends  of  former 
times. 

She  had  been  talking  to  her  mother  about 
Katherlne  Wilmot  on  the  day  succeeding  her 
unexpected  meeting  with  that  most  fashionable 
and  exclusive  young  lady,  when  the  sudden 
stopping  of  a  dark  green  carriage  before  their 
door,  followed  by  a  thundering  double  knock, 
sent  both  ladies  to  the  window,  and  elicited  from 
the  younger  one  the  very  natural  suggestion  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  for  them. 
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"And  yet,"  replied  Mrs.  Clavering,  with  Tx 
giood  deal  of  interest,  "  the  Minivers  have  ro 
acquaintances  who  keep  carriages.  You  don't 
think,  do  you,  Nelly,  that  Miss  Wilmot  would 
call  so  soon  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  she  will  call  at  all,  mamma — 
hut  hark  !  there  is  surely  somehody  coming  up- 
stairs.   How  tiresome !  and  my  hair  so  untidy.*' 

Here  the  servant,  who  waited  upon  both  sets 
of  lodgers,  flung  open  the  door,  and  announces! 
— "  Mrs.  Wilmot !" 

Mrs,  Wilmot  was  too  well  bred,  and  hafl 
lived  too  much  in  the  world,  to  have  the. 
Slightest  difficulty  in  introducing  herself  easily 
and  gracefully  to  her  daughter's  old  schoolfellow. 
She  managed  it  indeed  with  so  much  tact, 
uyologised  for  Katherine's  non-appearance  so 
earnestly,  that  it  seemed,  both  to  Mrs.  Clavering 
and  Ellen,  the  most  simple  and  natural  thing 
imaginable  that  this  grand  lady  should  come  to 
call  upon   them,  and  before  she  had  been  ten 
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minutes  in  the  roonn,  invite  the  daughter  to  an 
evening  party  (she  did  not  call  it  a  ball)  for  the 
ensuing  week. 

Mrs.  Clavering,  not  being  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  the  hypocritical  and  artificial  world 
;is  her  distinguished  guest,  had  some  difficulty 
in  concealing  the  intense  gratification  this  in- 
vitation afforded  her ;  but,  fortunately  for  her 
dignity,  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  infinitely  less  inte- 
rested in  the  mother  than  in  the  daughter ; 
and  on  Ellen's  blushing  assurance  that  it  would 
afford  her  great  pleasure  to  come  to  the  party, 
Mrs.  Wilmot  took  her  hand,  with  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  friendhness,  and  begged,  as  a  par- 
ticular favour,  that  she  would  just  sing  her  one 
little  song. 

"Do,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Clavering  eagerly/ 
And  Nelly,  more  and  more  mortified  at  the  at- 
tention she  was  receiving  from  the  mother  of 
her  old  enemy,  went  obediently  to   the  piano, 
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and  sang  a  brilliant  air  from  one  of  the  favour- 
ite operas  of  the  season. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wil- 
inot  in  unfeigned  raptures,  as  the  singer  arose 
and  returned  to  her  seat.  '*  Katherine  had 
spoken  to  me  of  your  voice,  but  I  confess  I 
never  expected  to  hear  anything  so  marvellous 
as  that.  Why,  the  prima  donna  of  the  opera 
is  nothing  to  you." 

"  Nelly    gives     great     satisfaction     to     her 
master,"    replied    Mrs.   Clavering,   affecting  to 
deprecate  such  unblushing  flattery  ;  "and  even* 
I,  who  hear  her  every  day,  can  perceive  the  im- 
provement she  makes." 

"  Improvement !"  repeated  the  other,  with 
ever-increasing  enthusiasm,  "  why  it  is  perfec- 
tion itself  I  shall  dream  of  nothing  but  Miss 
Clavering's  voice  till  I  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  her  again." 

Ellen  accompanied  her  new  friend  down 
stairs,  and  just  as  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  ascending 
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the  carriage  steps,  a  thought  seemed  to  strike 
her — 

'*  By  the  bye,  my  dear,  you  had  better  come 
and  dine  with  us  en  famille  the  day  of  the 
party ;  you  can  bring  your  evening  dress  with 
you,  and  Katherine's  maid  will  arrange  your 
hair.  No  thanks,  I  beg  of  you.  I  am 
charmed  to  have  made  your  acquaintance. 
Good  bye.  Good  bye.  We  dine  at  seven. 
You  know  the  address — 35,  Park  Lane — don't 
forget,  and  be  sure  you  bring  your  music  with 
you." 

"  I  told  you,  Nelly,"  said  Mrs.  Clavering, 
somehow  under  the  impression  that  this  ac- 
quaintance had  been  the  effect  of  her  own  good 
management — "  I  told  you  that  we  should  not 
come  to  London  for  nothing.  The  first  step 
accomplished,  all  the  rest  will  be  easy.  We 
will  go  out  early  to-morrow,  and  buy  your 
dress." 

'*  It  must  be  a  very  simple  one,  mamma,  for 
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I  know  you  have  not  much  money  just  now ; 
and  being  in  mourning  will  be  a  good  excuse." 

"  Black  net,  my  love,  I  was  thinking  of,  over 
black  satin,  and  a  wreath  of  white  roses  for 
your  hair ;  but  we  will  consult  Mrs.  Miniver 
to-night ;  she  has  excellent  taste,  and  it  is  just 
the  sort  of  thing  to  interest  her." 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  invited  too,  mamma." 

*^  I  should  not  have  accepted  the  invitation, 
Nelly.  For  myself,  as  you  well  know,  I  have 
never  had  the  least  ambition  ;  and  besides,  you 
forget  that  Maurice  will  be  with  us  next 
week." 

*'  To  be  sure ;  and  what  will  he  think  of  my 
going  out  to  fashionable  parties  during  the  few 
days  he  can  stay  with  us  ?" 

"  He  will  not  wish  to  deprive  you  of  so 
natural  an  enjoyment,  Nelly ;  but  even  were  it 
otherwise,  we  are  not  bound  to  submit  entirely 
to  his  authority  in  these  matters.  Dissenters, 
jou  know,  have    always   peculiar  notions.      I 
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suppose  Mr.  Arnold  would  consider  you  lost 
•  for  ever  if  he  knew," 

Ellen  became  suddenly  grave,  and  Mrs.  Cla- 
vering,  remarking  it,  deplored  her  indiscreet 
allusion. 

"  After  all,  my  dear,"  she  continued,  "  you 
are  only  going  to  do  that  which,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, you  could  not  possibly  have  avoided. 
It  would  have  appeared  the  height  of  coldness 
and  ill-breeding  to  dechne  spending  an  evening 
with  an  old  schoolfellow,  simply  because  there 
are  to  be  a  few  persons  there  beside  your- 
self." 

"  Certainly." 

But  the  inconstant  thoughts  had  travelled 
back  to  the  quiet  scenes  and  the  peaceful  asso- 
ciations of  the  past  summer  and  autumn  ;  and 
Ellen  w^as  wondering  whether  she  should  ever 
again  be  brought  under  influences  that  she  had 
prized  even  while  neglecting  to  profit  by  them  ; 
and  whether    the    grave    John   Arnold,   whose 
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friendship  had  once  appeared  to  her  the  only 
thing  worth  coveting,  would  play  any  part  in 
the  history  of  her  future  life. 

Finding  her  daughter's  interest  flagging  con- 
siderably on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Wilmot's  party, 
Mrs.  Clavering,  who  was  too  excited  to  hold 
her  tongue,  started  another  topic. 

"  Ellen,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  these 
Wilmots,  who  are  evidently  aristocratic  people, 
know  something  of  the  Willand  family.  Do 
find  out  when    you    have  ^an  opportunity.      I 

should  really  be  glad  to  hear  what  has  become  ' 

of  that  young  man." 

"  I  will,  mamma,"  said  Ellen,  bending  closely 

over  her  work,  and  reproaching  herself,  as  she 

invariably  did  when  Mrs.  Clavering   spoke  of 

Sydney,  for   not   telling  the  whole  truth   about 

the  matter. 

"  I  think  they  must   be  still  abroad,  or  we 

should    have    heard    of    them    through    some 

channel  or  other." 
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"Yes,  most  likely.  The  continent  seems  to 
have  attractions  for  everybody." 

*  *  How  should  you  like,  if  we  could  afford  it, 
to  go  to  Paris  in  the  spring?" 

"  I  would  rather  return  to  St.  Ives." 

It  was  said  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment ; 
for,  in  general,  Ellen,  liaving  discovered  her 
mother's  jealousy  of  the  Arnolds,  was  exces- 
sively careful  not  to  promote  it  still  further; 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  after  giving  this 
inconsiderate  expression  to  her  real  sentiments, 
she  coloured  as  violently  as  if  her  simple  words 
had  involved  some  guilty  thought. 

Mrs.  Clavering  only  replied — 

"  You  have  strange  tastes,  at  any  rate ;  but 
that  I  certainly  shall  not  do." 

The  Mrs.  Miniver  to  whom  reference  has 
already  twice  been  made,  and  who  occupied  the 
ground  floor  of  the  house  the  Claverings  lived 
in,  was  a  young  married  woman,  who,  while 
waiting  for  her  first  baby,  had   no   particular 
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affairs  of  her  own  to  attend  to,  and  therefore 
busied  herself  an  immense  deal  about  those  of 
her  neighbours.  She  was  very  prett}^,  very 
silly,  and  had  a  taste  for  match-making  so 
strongly  developed,  that,  had  opportunity  been 
given  [her,  every  one  of  her  spinster  acquaint- 
ances, old  and  young,  would  inevitably  have 
been  drawn  into  the  chains  which  she  professed 
to  esteem  so  highly  herself.  Her  husband  was 
an  engraver  by  profession,  and  having  fallen  in 
love  with  him  for  his  black  eyes  and  whiskers, 
this  young  lady  (whose  original  station  wa^ 
many  degrees  above  that  of  her  admirer)  hesi- 
tated not  a  moment  in  accepting  his  addresses, 
thereby  proving  the  very  proper  contempt  she 
entertained  for  her  three  elder  sisters,  who  had 
all  married  for  money  and  a  comfortable  home. 

The  fair  Maria's  only  idea  of  comfort  was 
love  in  a  cottage  with  the  hero  of  her  imagin- 
ation, and  just  sufficient  income  to  enable 
her  to  dress  in   simple  white   muslin,  and  fill 
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her    charming    little    dwelling  with    hot-house 
flowers. 

This  vision,  however,  had  not  been  exactly 
realized,  and  although  young  Mrs.  Miniver 
declared  herself  the  most  blessed  of  human 
beings,  there  were  those  amongst  her  friends 
who  guessed  pretty  shrewdly  that  she  was 
learning^  to  discriminate  between  love  in  a  cot- 
tage,  as  her  girhsh  fancy  had  painted  it,  and 
matrimony  in  London  lodgings,  with  barely 
enough  money  for  the  plainest  necessaries  of 
life. 

To  do  her  justice,  she  did  not  care  a  great 
deal  about  the  privations  she  had  to  submit  to. 
At  twenty  yeiirs  of  age,  it  matters  little  to  a 
woman  whether  she  eats  cold  meat  or  hot,  or 
even  no  meat  at  all,  six  days  out  of  the  seven  ; 
and  if  Mrs.  Miniver  could  dress  herself  in  a 
becoming  toilette,  and  pay  a  few  visits,  or  stroll 
about  Regent  Street  and  look  at  the  shops  with 
a  gossipping  female  friend,  she  was   abundantly 
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contented,  though  on  her  return  home  there 
was  only  a  scanty,  ill-cooked  dinner,  and  an  un- 
tidy house  awaiting  her. 

The  arrival  of  the  Glaverings  had  been  an 
especial  boon  to  this  young  woman.  She  had 
attached  herself  at  once  to  Ellen,  who,  without 
reciprocating  in  any  extraordinary  degree  the 
affection  so  openly  manifested  towards  her,  was 
yet  glad  of  a  companion  near  her  own  age  ;  and 
thought  Mrs.  Miniver,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
an  interesting  person. 

She  came  in,  by  Mrs.  Clavering's  invitation, 
to  drink  tea  with  them  on  the  evening  of  Mrs. 
Wilmot's  visit,  and  of  course  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  the  subject  of  the  party,  and  the  dress 
it  would  be  proper  to  wear  on  so  important  an 
occasion. 

It  was  a  great  thing,  she  said,  to  have  the 
entree  to  such  a  decidedly  fashionable  house,  and 
Ellen  would  play  her  cards  very  badly,  if  she  did 
not  soon  make  an  excellent  match. 
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"But  you,  dear  Mrs.  Miniver,'*  replied  Ellen, 
*'  who  married  for  love,  and  are  so  very  bappy, 
would  never,  I  am  sure,  advocate  matrimony 
from  anv  other  motive." 

"  Of  course  not ;  only  1  think,  if  I  had  my 
time  over  again,  I  should  first  find  out  whether 
the  gentleman  had  a  good  fortune  and  position, 
and  fall  in  love  afterwards." 

"  You  hear,  Nelly,"  put  in  Mrs.  Clavering  ; 
**  and  it  is  just  what  I  have  always  told  you  ; 
but  young  people  never  learn  wisdom  until  it  is 
too  late  to  profit  by  it."  » 

"You  know,"  continued  Mrs.  Minever, help- 
ing herself  to  a  second  slice  of  bread  and  mar- 
malade, ^'  that  I  am  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long, 
that  Edward  is  the  best  and  most  indulgent  of 
husbands  ;  and  yet  when,  week  after  week,  1 
see  how  he  is  obliged  to  work,  and  how  few  real 
comforts  all  his  working  procures  for  us,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  both  of  us   if  we  had  never   met ;  and  that 
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I   was  a   little    fool,   for    falling    in    love   with 

him/' 

"  Still,"  persisted  the  romantic  and  inexpe- 
rienced Nelly,  "you  do  love  him,  and  he  loves 
you  ;  and  so  long  as  you  are  not  actually  in 
want,  you  cannot  be  otherwise  than  entirely  and 
perfectly  happy." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  1"  said  the  married  lady, 
with  a  light  laugh  ;  "  you  speak  like  a  person 
who  is  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  stream,  and 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  coldness  of  the  water 
he  is  going  to  cross.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  * 
matrimony,  for  most  women,  is  a  very  cold  and 
chilling  stream  indeed." 

"  But  now  about  Nelly's  dress,"  said  Mrs. 
Claverlng,  recurring,  very  naturally,  to  the  main 
object  for  which  she  had  urged  Mrs.  Miniver 
to  take  tea  with  them.  "  I  want  you  to  give  me 
some  idea  of  its  arrangement  in  detail ;  and 
then  to-morrow,  I  shall  only  have  to  go  out  and 
purchase  the  materials." 
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"  Well,  let  us  think  and  consult,"  replied  the 
lady,  settling  herself  in  an  easy  chair  by  the 
fire.  And  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
nothing  else  was  talked  of  but  the  comparative 
merits  of  white  muslin  and  black  net,  plain  and 
double  skirts,  and  white  roses  and  lilies  of  the 
valley. 

Ellen  grew  very  tired  before  it  was  half  over, 
and  hailed  with  real  satisfaction  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Miniver,  who  came,  at  nine  o'clock,  to 
fetch  his  wife  down  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Considering  how  little  hand  Katherine  Wilmot 
had  had  in  bringing  Ellen  Claveriog  to  her 
mother's  house,  she  really  behaved  very  decently 
to  her  on  the  occasion  of  that  dinner  en  famille 
which  preceded  the  evening  assembly.  But 
then,  to  account  in  some  degree  for  her  amia- 
bility, it  must  be  explained  that  she  had  seen 
the  fascinating  cousin  two  or  three  times,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  important  business  *'  somewhere 
down  in  the  country,  "  which  he  declared  must 
be  executed  before  his  return  to  Paris,  he  had 
consented  to  stay  in  town   to   be  present  at  his 

VOL.    II.  F 
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Aunt's  ball.  He  had  been  invited  to  dinner^ 
with  the  promise  from  Mrs.  Wilmot  of  being: 
introduced  to  one  of  Katie's  old  school-friends, 
*'  and  a  very  pretty  little  girl  into  the  bargain  \^ 
but  a  prior  engagement  (at  least  he  said  so) 
prevented  him  availing  himself  of  this  tempting^ 
offer,  and  Katherine  added  (with  one  of  her  least 
ungracious  smiles)  that  she  would  take  care 
to  show  the  young  lady  to  him  during  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Wilmot  (who,  though  greatly  esteemed 
and  looked  up  to  amongst  his  acquaintances  in 
general,  as  a  clear-headed,  right-thinking,  clever 
man,  occupied  no  more  important  post  in  his 
own  family  than  that  of  husband  to  Mrs.  Wilmot 
and  father  to  Katherine)  show^ed  a  great  deal  of 
polite  attention  to  Ellen  Clavering.  Perhaps  he 
divined  intuitively  that  his  proud  and  not  very 
amiable  daughter  intended  to  keep  her  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  her  old  schoolfellow,  as  a  set- 
off  asainst  the   honour  of  admittinG:  her  into 
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such  exclusive  society ;  perhaps  he  nourished 
unconsciously  a  little  spirit  of  opposition  against 
the  ladies  of  his  household,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens with  the  male  memhers  of  the  hest  regu- 
lated famiHes,  and  took  an  especial  pleasure  in 
honouring  one  whom  they  evidently  meant  only 
to  patronize  ;  or  it  might  be  that  the  good  old 
gentleman's  heart  was  really  warmed  by  the 
prettiness  and  simplicity  of  his  youthful  guest, 
and  that  he  talked  to  her  for  his  own  indivi- 
dual gratification  alone. 

in  any  case,  Ellen  was  allowed  no  opportu-' 
nity  of  feeling  neglected  or  depreciated ;  and 
when  she  rose  from  table,  it  \Yas  with  the 
pleased  conviction  that  Katherine  Wilmot's 
parents  were  very  charming  people,  and  that 
Katherine  herself  was  undeniably  improved. 

"  You  had  better  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  my 
dears,  before  going  up  stairs,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmot, 
addressing  the  two  girls,  as  they  walked  together 
to  the  drawin":-room  fire-Dbce — "  it  will   warm 
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you  more  effectually  than  sitting  close  to  that 
blazing  fire,  Which  will,  I  am  afraid,  destroy 
your  complexions  for  the  evening." 

*'  Oh  I  never  get  red,  "  replied  Katherine,  as 
she  drew  an  easy  chair  as  near  to  the  fender  as 
it  could  he  made  to  stand — "  but  I  believe  Ellen 
suffers  a  good  deal  in  that  w^ay. — Do  you  remem- 
ber (turning  languidly  to  her  companion)  what 
a  fiery  colour  you  had  on  the  night  of  the  Con- 
cours  ? 

"Yes,  but  that  w^as  from  nervousness  and 
excitement — natural  enough  on  the  occasion  I 
think.  At  present,  I  am  not  likely  to  suffer  from 
either  of  these  emotions." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — red  cheeks  are  so 
dreadfully  unbecoming.  Have  you  been  to 
many  parties  in  London  ?  " 

"  To  none  at  all ;  we  have  very  few  acquaint- 
ances here;  and  those  few  not  amongst  gay  or 
fashionable  people.  " 

"  I  suppose  not.    By  the  bye,  what  is  Gertrude 
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Scott's  position  now  she  is  married  ?  If  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  she  helonged  to  n 
poor  family,  and  always  assured  us  she  should 
have  no  chance  of  marrying  at  all." 

"  Yes,  and  we  used  to  think  that  her  love  of 
study  and  singularly  retiring  disposition  would 
be  certain  to  make  an  old  maid  of  her ;  but  she 
married,  it  seems,  six  months  after  leaving 
school,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  wives  in  the 
world." 

"  But  what  is  her  husband,  and  where  do 
they  live  ?  I  forgot  to  look  at  the  card  she  gave 
me. 

"  Her  husband  is  in  business  of  some  kind, 
I  believe ;  but  they  have  a  comfortable  income, 
and  Gertrude  appears  exceedingly  happy.  I 
sometimes  spend  a  whole  day  with  her.  They 
live  at  Greenwich." 

**  Gracious  goodness  !  what  a  place  to  go  to 
— mamma,  this  coffee  is  abominable." 

"  Is  it,  my  dear  ?  will  you  ring   and   order 
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them  to  make  some  more?  I  hope  you  do  not 
find  it  unpleasant,  Miss  Clavering  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  thank  you." 

*'  It  is  so  fortunate,"  resumed  Kather ine, 
pushing  away  her  cup,  "  not  to  be  fastidious.  I 
won't  have  any  more  made  now,  mamma.  By 
the  bye,  Ellen,  how  is  it  that  you  have  not  found 
a  husband  yet  ?  didn't  the  girls  in  Paris  predict 
that  you  would  be  the  first  to  marry  ?" 

Ellen  by  no  means  admired  the  way  this 
cjuestion  was  put  to  her,  and  some  of  the 
red  Katherine  pronounced  unbecoming,  came 
over  her  face,  as  she  replied  a  httle  proudly 
tuo — 

''  I  have  not  been  looJcinf/  for  a  husband, 
Katherine  ;  perhaps  if  I  had,  I  might  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  one." 

The  other  smiled  with  majestic  affabihty. 
"  Your  inference  that  they  are  not  worth  looking 
after,  is  doubtless  quite  correct.  You  see,  /am 
still  single,  in  spite  of  the   incalculable   amount 
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of  hearts  and  fortunes  that  mamma  will  tell 
you  have  been  laid  at  my  feet." 

"  I  never  expected  you  would  marry  soon." 

"  And  pray  why  not  ?  Am  I  not  a  very 
attractive  young  lady,  and  have  I  not  a  dowry 
which  is  more  attractive  still,  and  do  I  not  occu- 
py a  distinguished  position  in  society,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  ?" 

*'  Without  disputing  any  of  these  advan- 
tages," said  Ellen  with  a  smile,  that  Katherine 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of,  "  I  need  only  say 
that  I  always  believed  the  fastidiousness  would 
be  on  your  own  side.  You  would  exact  so 
very  much  from  the  man  you  meant  to  marry." 

A  curious  expression  appeared  on  Miss  Wil- 
mot's  face  for  a  moment,  and,  as  it  slowly  dis- 
appeared, she  said — 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  should.  If  ever  I  find  mv 
beau  ideal,  I  will  show  him  to  you." 

"  Seven  o'clock  has  long  struck,  young 
iadies,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Wilmot,  who  had  beea 
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roused  from  her  nap  by  the  falling  of  a  piece  of 
coal  which  Katherine's  small  foot  had  for  some 
time  been  worrying.  *•  I  am  going  up  stairs 
directly,  and  I  should  recommend  you  soon  to 
follow  me." 

"  Plenty  of  time,  mamma ;  but  if  you  like  to 
take  Ellen  with  you,  Johnson  can  attend  to  her 
first ;  you  know  /  am  never  long." 

Nor  was  Ellen,  for  her  simple  half  mourning 
toilette,  and  still  more  simply  arranged  hair,  in 
which  she  had  (contrary  to  Mrs.  Miniver's  ad- 
vice) decided  on  putting  no  flowers  or  orna- 
ments whatever,  allowed  little  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  clever  Johnson's  peculiar  skill ; 
and  this  renowned  waiting-woman  dismissed 
her,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with 
the  usual  expressions  of  unblushing  flattery,  but 
the  unusual  inward  admission  that  this  was 
about  the  sweetest,  prettiest  creature  she  had  ever 
had  under  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  too,  when,  on  the  completion 
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of  her  own  elaborate  toilette,  she  came  to  see  if 
Ellen  was  ready,  expressed  much  satisfaction  at 
her  appearance,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
go  down  to  the  ball-room  together. 

There  was  a  splendid  piano  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  briUiantlv-liffhted  and  flower-decorated 
room ;  and  drawing  her  young  companion  to- 
wards this  elegant  instrument,  Mrs.  Wilmot 
asked  her,  with  the  most  persuasive  smiles,  just 
to  try  over  one  or  two  of  the  things  she  meant 
to  sing  during  the  evening. 

For  the  first  time,  there  dawned  upon  Ellen's' 
mind  some  vague  idea  of  the  object  for  which 
she  had  been  brought  to  this  fashionable   as- 
sembly ;  and  a  quick,  indignant  flush  dyed  her 
cheeks  for  a  moment,  as  she  replied, 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  expect  me  to  sing  much, 
Mrs.  Wilmot.  I  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  exhibit  my  poor  little  talent  in  public." 

*'  My  dear,"  hastened  the  somewhat  surprised 
lady  to   reply,  "  I  would   not  fatigue  or  annoy 
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^ou  for  the  world ;  I  oniy  thought  that  this  for- 
midable public  would  never  be  satisfied  with  a 
single  hearing  of  so  rare  and  exquisite  a  voice ; 
but  you  shall  please  yourself,  of  course." 

Ellen  now  sat  down,  and  sang  from  memory 
(as  she  nearly  always  preferred  doing)  three  or 
four  of  her  favourite  pieces,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Katherine  came  in,  and  condescended 
to  thank  her  old  schoolfellow  for  her  per- 
formance. 

"  Is  it  not  lovely  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wilmot,  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  had  every  appearance  of 
being  genuine.  "  I  have  been  thinking,  Katie, 
that  if  we  had  Miss  Clavering  with  us  when 
we  go  into  the  country  or  to  Scotland,  we 
might,  with  her  singing  and  your  harp,  give  the 
most  delightful  musical  parties  imaginable ; 
and  only  consider  what  an  attraction  they 
would  be." 

*'  Undoubtedly,  mamma;  but  Miss  Clavering's 
time  must,  I  should  suppose,  be  too  precious  to 
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allow  of  her  wasting  it  on  us,  or  on  any  visiting 
whatever." 

Not  exactly  understanding  this  speech,  but 
perceiving  dimly  that  it  was  intended  to  nnortify 
her,  Ellen  rose  from  the  piano  and  took  a  seat 
by  Mrs.  Wilmot  on  a  sofa.  She  was  beginning 
to  wish  most  heartily  that  the  evening  were 
over,  and  to  feel,  that  for  her  introduction  into 
Katherine  Wilmot's  circle,  she  was  likely  to  pay 
too  heavy  a  price.  The  rapid  arrival  of  the 
guests,  for  a  time,  however,  diverted  her 
thoughts,  and  she  even  forgot  for  awhile  that 
she  was  a  lonely,  isolated  being  amongst  them, 
in  the  interest  of  watching  Katherine's  proud 
indifference  (sometimes  amounting  almost  to 
insolence)  to  the  homage  lavished  upon  her  by 
nearly  all  the  men  who  were  fortunate  enough 
^0  get  within  speaking  distance  of  the  richly- 
dowered  beauty. 

When  the  room  was  about  half  full,  and  be- 
fore Ellen   had   received  the   least  notice  from 
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anybody,  (unless  a  few  eye-glasses  carelessly 
levelled  at  her,  co\ild  be  called  notice),  the  danc- 
ing began ;  and  then,  Mrs.  Wilmot  led  up,  and 
introduced  to  her  as  a  partner  in  a  quadrille,  a 
shy,  awkward-looking  young  man,  who  appeared 
afraid  to  touch  even  the  tips  of  her  gloved 
lingers,  and  who  ventured  on  nothing  more 
striking  or  original  in  the  way  of  conversation, 
than  that  "  it  was  very  warm,"  an  observation 
which  he  repeated  four  times,  between  taking 
Ellen  from  her  seat,  and  leading  her  back  to  it 
again. 

After  the  quadrille  came  a  waltz,  and  then  a 
polka,  in  neither  of  which  Ellen  was  invited  to 
join  ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last,  and  while 
the  ladies  were  fanning  themselves  and  par- 
taking of  ices,  Mrs.  Wilmot  once  more  ap- 
proached the  poor  neglected  girl,  and  asked  her 
if  she  would  do  them  the  great  favour  and 
honour  of  singing  some  little  thing  between 
the  dances. 
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"  I  am  really  afraid  I  shall  be  too  nervous 
to  get  on  in  anything  worth  hearing/'  replied 
Ellen,  reddening  from  the  influence  of  various 
feelings,  but  rising  as  she  spoke  ;  "  I  never  sing 
Italian  well,  when  I  am  in  the  least  frightened." 

"  Sing  what  you  please  my  dear,  the  w^ords 
are  quite  immaterial ;  and  indeed,  if  you  know 
any  old  English  or  Scottish  ballad,  I  daresay  it 
would  take  immensely.'* 

"  I  will  try  Robin  Gray,  if  you  like." 

"  Ah,  yes,  very  plaintive  and  affecting,  is  it 
not  ?  that  will  be  delightful — do  come,  my 
dear ;  for  Kate  is  in  a  frightful  temper,  because 
somebody  she  expected  early  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived." 

Trembling  a  little,  but,  if  truth  must  be  told, 
not  wholly  displeased  at  the  idea  of  emerging 
from  the  obscurity  to  which  she  had  hitherto 
been  condemned,  Ellen  sat  down  •  to  her  task, 
amidst  a  buzz  of  voices  that,  had  they  continued, 
would  have  effectually  defeated  Mrs.   Wilmot's 
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object,   and   done   away  with    nny  necessity  for 
nervousness  on  the  part  of  the  performer. 

But  thev  did  not  continue.  Lono;  before  the 
touching  incident  of  Jamie's  going  to  sea  was 
arrived  at,  the  falling  of  a  pin  might  have  been 
heard  in  the  room ;  and  glances  of  wonder 
and  admiration  were  being  exchanged  rapidly 
amongst  the  snell-bound  listeners.  The  pro- 
found silence  made  Ellen  nervous,  and  her  voice 
was  just  beginning  to  tremble  a  shade  too 
much,  to  suit  even  the  passionate  plaintiveness 
of  the  ballad,  when  the  sudden  opening  of 
the  door,  and  the  entrance  of  a  late  guest,  made 
a  temporary  stir  in  the  apartment,  enabling  her 
to  recover  her  self-possession,  and  to  continue 
with  the  same  power  and  sweetness  with  which 
she  had  begun. 

In   spite    of   Mrs.   Wilmot's  entreaties  that 

every  one  would   retain  their  seats,  a  crowd  of 
gentlemen   had  collected  round   the  piano,  ex- 
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eluding  all  view  of  the  fair  singer  from  the  rest 
of  the  audience. 

The  late-conner,  who  was  a  gentleman,  had 
only  advanced  ahout  half-way  into  the  room, 
and  there  he  remained  standing,  apparently  as 
wonder-stricken  and  enchanted  with  the  syren 
strains  he  was  hstening  to,  as  his  fellow-guests, 
who,  after  the  first  mom.entary  glance  on  his  en- 
trance, had  ceased  to  have  any  consciousness  of 
his  existence. 

There  was,  however,  one  individual  in  the 
room,  not  a  guest,  hut  the  proud  daughter  of 
the  house,  with  whom  it  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. A  quick,  warm  flush  had  lighted  up 
her  rather  gloomy  face,  as  the  open  door  had 
shown  her  who  it  was  that  thus  disturbed  the 
rapt  attention  of  Ellen's  audience ;  but  long 
after  the  unwonted  flush  had  died  away,  the 
girl's  searching  eyes  had  remained  flxed,  first  in 
simple  annoyance,  Init  at  length  in  surprise  and 
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bitter  indignation,  upon  the   changing,  agitated 
countenance  of  the  young  man. 

He  seemed  as  if  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  he  restrained  himself  from  some 
overt  act,  expressive  of  strong  emotion — could 
it  be  admiration  only,  that  was  convulsing 
his  whole  frame  ?  Twice  or  thrice  he  had  ap- 
peared on  the  point  of  rushing  forwards  to- 
wards the  piano,  and  to  be  only  hindered  from 
this  madness  by  the  dread  of  losing  a  single 
note  of  that  most  divine  and  thrilling  music. 
Then  he  bit  his  lips,  and  pressed  his  hands 
tightly  together,  and  looked  round,  almost  sa- 
vagely, upon  the  other  occupants  of  the  room, 
as  if  he  alone  had  the  right  of  hearing  what 
they  all  heard. 

At  length,  the  song  and  Katherine  Wilmot's 
fiery  purgatory  of  suspense  and  bewilderment 
were  ended  together ;  but  while  thunders  of 
applause,  mingled  with  a  few  gentler  sounds  of 
heart-felt  admiration,  were  rewarding  the  blush- 
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ing  singer,  and  while  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  vainly 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  hundred  ques- 
tions that  assailed  her,  as  to  where  she  had 
picked  up  such  a  rare  jewel,  Sydney  Willand 
was  making  his  way  impetuously  and  recklessly 
through  the  astonished  crowd  of  gentlemen 
near  the  piano,  pushing  here,  and  elhowing 
there,  with  a  stedfast  determination  of  reaching 
her  he  sought,  and  (it  might  be)  of  claiming 
her  publicly  as  his  own. 

And  all   the  while,  Katherine    Wilmot  was 
.silently  and  intently  watching  the  scene. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  And  now,  Maurice  darling,  you  know  all,  and 
I  only  wish  I  had  had  courage  to  tell  vou  sooner. 
I  should  have  done  so  before  you  left  me,  if  I 
had  been  quite,  quite  sure  of  my  own  feelings 
towards  Sydney  ;  but  the  doubt  I  so  often  en- 
tertained concerning  the  reality  of  my  affection 
for  him,  made  me  ashamed  to  speak  of  the 
matter  at  all." 

The  brother  and  sister  were  taking  an  early 
walk  together  in  the  quietest  part  of  the  Regent's 
Park,  when  Ellen's  full  confidence  on  the  subject 
of  her  engagement  was  thus  given — 
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"My  poor  little  Nelly,"  replied  Maurice, 
pressing  his  sister's  hand  affectionately,  *'  I  can 
well  understand  your  reluctance  to  talk  to  me  on 
the  subject ;  but  how  you  must  have  suffered 
last  night,  when  Sydney   abruptly  stood  before 

you." 

"  And  caught  hold  of  both  my  hands,  in  his 
impetuous,  unreflecting  way,  and  called  me 
*  Ellen,'  and  talked  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  room,  and,  in  fact,  pro- 
claimed our  engagement  as  completely  as  if  he 
had  said  in  distinct  words,  '  this  is  my  affianced 
wife/  " 

"  It  was  indeed  thoughtless  of  him,  though, 
I  daresay,  natural  under  the  circumstances. 
And  you  cannot  at  all  judge  of  the  impression 
produced  on  his  relatives  by  this  singular 
scene  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  for  when  I  recovered  from 
the  giddiness  which  the  suddenness  of  the  whole 
affair  produced,  and  for  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
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the  heat  of  the  room,  and  the  excitement  of 
singing  had  ah'eady  prepared  me,  I  was  alone 
in  a  little  ante-room  with  Mrs.  Wilmot,  and  all 
she  said  was  something  ahout  not  having  been 
aware  that  I  was  acquainted  with  her  nephew  ; 
and  then  added  immediately,  that  she  had  or- 
dered their  carriasfe,  and  would  send  a  servant 
home  with  me." 

"  You  must  have   been    glad  to    get  away, 
Nelly." 

"  I  was,  indeed,  for  my  brain  was  in  a  com- 
plete w^hirl,  and  I  felt  deadly  sick  besides.  It 
was  only  this  morning  that  the  idea  occurred  to 
me  that  Katherine  Wilmot  may  probably  be  the 
cousin  whom  Sydney  has  so  long  been  impor- 
tuned to  marry ;  and  if  so,  and  she  really  likes 
him,  our  school-girl  antagonism  may  have  had 
a  deeper  meaning  than  we  either  of  us  at  th 
time  supposed." 

"  And  would  you  really  wish  to  be  this  proud 
girl's  rival,  Nelly  ?" 
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'*  No  !  though,  in  truth,  she  has  little  claim 
upon  either  my  mercj^  or  forbearance  ;  but,  as 
I  said  before,  Maurice,  I  shall  not  of  myself 
dissolve  the  engagement  into  which  I  voluntarily 
entered.  Poor  Sydney's  affection  is  too  earnest 
and  sincere  to  be  trifled  with.  You  would  have 
thought  the  same  had  you  seen  and  heard  liiin 
last  night." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  even  from  your  report, 
Nelly;  but  I  should  have  liked  my  sister's  hus- 
band to  be  one  in  speaking  of  whom  nobody, 
much  less  herself,  could  use  the  adjective  you 
have  just  em  ployed." 

"  Because  I  said  *  poor  Sydney' — but  Mau- 
rice, dear,  I  have  no  right  to  be  too  fastidious, 
being  such  a  weak,  unstable  creature  myself." 

"  And  therefore,  havino-  the  more  need  of 
a  firm,  strong  hand  to  hold  by  in  your  journey 
through  life  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  Nelly, 
(and  I  mention  it  with  the  less  reluctance  from 
my  conviction  that  you  are  not  very,  very  deeply 
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in  love  with  Mr.  Willand),  I  cnnnot  help  think- 
ing that  he  will  meet  w-ith  an  opposition  from 
his  own  family  too  strong  for  even  his  constancy 
to  resist." 

"  Well,  in  such  a  case,"  said  Ellen,  more 
thoiiglitiullv  than  sadly,  "  no  responsibility  would 
rest  on  me  ;  but  I  believe  you  do  Sydney  in- 
justice.    Time,  however,  will  show." 

"  Do  vou  expect  to  see  him  to-dav  ?" 

"  If  they  do  not  refuse  to  give  him  my  ad- 
dress, he  will  certainly  come." 

''  And  you  really  prefer  my  telling  the  whole 
story  to  our  mother  ?" 

'*  Oh,  yes,  please,  dear.  I  think  she  ought 
to  know,  and  I  could  not  go  over  it  again  to- 
day. Indeed,  my  head  is  aching  so  much  that 
I  shall  try  and  sleep  for  an  h.our  when  w^e  get 
home,  and  that  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
a  long  private  chat  with  her  before  there  can  be 
a  chance  of  Sydney's  coming." 

On  the  same  morning,  and  at  about  the  same 
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hour,  a  scene  of  a  different  kind  was  being  en- 
acted in  the  aristocratic  mansion  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot  in  Park  Lane. 

Katherine  had  slept  little  during  the  short 
night  that  followed  that  memorable  ball,  and 
she  was  still  in  her  own  room,  sitting  beside  a 
table,  on  which  stood  an  untasted  cup  of  cho- 
colate, and  various  dainties  to  tempt  a  fastidious 
appetite,  but  which,  on  this  occasion,  had 
tempted  it  in  vain,  when  her  mother  abruptly 
entered  the  apartment,  and,  after  a  hasty  glance 
at  her  pale,  quiet  daughter,  sank  into  an  easy" 
chair  by  the  fire. 

"  You  had  better  eat  your  breakfast,  Kate. 
It  is  very  cold  this  morning,  and  after  so  few 
hours*  sleep  as  we  have  had,  one  feels,  I  think, 
more  exhausted  than  usual." 

*'  You  may  do  so,  mamma,  and  in  this  case 
you  are  quite  right  to  eat ;  but  for  my  own 
part,  as  I  am   conscious  of  no  exhaustion,  and 
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have  no  appetite,  I  must  claim  the  privilege  of 
pleasing  myself  about  eating  my  breakfast.'* 

"  Certainly,  my  dear ;  but  at  least  oblige  me 
by  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee.  You  must  be 
tired,  you  know,  after  dancing  so  perseveringly 
as  you  did  last  night.'' 

"  People  are  generally  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  sensations,  I  believe,  mamma.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  danced  in  a  manner  to  produce 
any  extraordinary  exhaustion." 

"  I  never  knew  you  dance  so  much  as  you 
did  during  the  latter  part  of  the  evening — I  mean 
after  Miss  Clavering  had  gone  home." 

This  introduction  of  Ellen's  name  was  quite 
intentional  on  Mrs.  Wilmot's  part,  as  anybody 
might  have  guessed  by  the  quick,  furtive  glance 
she  directed  towards  her  daughter  while  she 
was  speaking. 

The  latter  never  turned  her  head  or  changed 
her  attitude;    but  a  flush  that  was  positively 
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fierce  in  its  intensity,  overspread  her  face,  and 
entirely  marred  its  beauty,  as  she  replied — 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  avoiding  from  this 
time  forth  any  unnecessary  allusions  to  that 
young  person,  whose  acquaintance  1  have  no 
intention  of  keeping  up." 

"  On  this   point,  Katherine,  you  can  please 

yourself  for  the  present';   but   you  must  open 

your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  by  and   bye  it  may 

be  difficult  to  ignore  her  claims.      Sydney  is 

evidently  quite  in  earnest." 

"  I   recognise  no  necessity   for  opening   my* 
€yes  to  anything  whatever ;   and  as  your  obser- 
vations do  not  amuse  me,  we  will,  if  you  please, 
change  the  subject  for  another." 

Mrs.  Wilmot  stirred  the  fire  with  a  look  of 
uneasiness  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  she  said 
quickly — 

"  The  fact  is,  Sydney  is  down  stairs,  and  wants 
to  see  you.  I  told  him  there  was  little  hope  of 
your  being  visible  yet,  but  he  begged  so  earnestly 
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that  I  would  at  least  come  and  see,  that  I  could 
not  refuse  him.     What  shall  I  tell  him?" 

"  That  I  will  be  down  in  ten  minutes,"  re- 
plied Katherine,  whose  complexion  was  now  of 
such  an  ashy  whiteness,  that,  with  all  her  pride 
and  unamiabilit}^,  she  was  worthy  of  being  pitied, 
and  would  have  been  by  any  woman  who  had 
gone  through  a  similar  ordeal. 

If  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  astonished  at  her  daugh- 
ter's answer,  she  had  the  discretion  to  keep 
the  feeling  to  herself,  and  to  say  only,  in  the 
calmest  voice,  "  Very  well,  my  dear,"  as  she  rose 
slowly  from  her  comfortable  seat,  and  went  out 
of  the  room. 

And  then,  poor  Katherine ! 

It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  spring  to  the 
door,  to  lock  it  securely,  to  stand  for  a  few  brief 
seconds  exulting  savagely,  and  yet  piteously,  in 
the  consciousness  of  beini::  alone  with  her  bitter 
despair,  and  then  to  fall  down  w^ith  her  proud 
head  buried  in  her  locked  arms,  and  to  sob  out,  at 
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length,  the  mingled  rage  and  grief,  and  love 
and  batrerJ,  that  were  storming  through  her 
heart. 

Poor  Katherine  ! 

For  surely  of  all  objects  of  pity,  none  is 
greater  than  that  of  a  human  soul  led  captive 
by  its  own  ungoverned  passions,  and  writhing 
under  the  woe  and  the  desolation  they  are  cer- 
tain to  bring. 

The  outward  tempest,  however,  was  of  the 
shortest  possible  duration.  It  ceased  as  strangely 
and  abruptly  as  it  had  begun.  These  tears  had 
been  no  gentle  rain  drops  watering  and  refresh- 
ing the  parched  ground,  but  the  few  fierce  and 
heavy  thunder  drops,  which  tell,  however  sud- 
denly they  leave  off  falling,  that  the  whole  sky 
is  full  of  storm. 

A  hasty  readjustment  of  the  elegant  morning 
toilette,  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  water  over  the 
flushed  face,  a  careful  composing  of  all  the  lately 
agitated  features,   and   Katherine   was  ready  to 
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go  down  to  the  interview  with  her  expectant 
cousin. 

He  greeted  her  with  a  warmth  and  friendli- 
ness he  had  never  yet  exhibited  ;  he  drew  the 
cosiest  chair  he  could  find  to  the  fire  for  her,  he 
placed  a  footstool  for  her  feet,  he  made  a  hun- 
dred apologies  for  disturbing  her  at  so  unseason- 
able an  hour  ;  and  finally,  receiving  Katherine's 
quiet  bow  as  an  assurance  that  he  was  forgiven, 
he  brought  his  own  chair  quite  close  to  hers, 
and,  w^ithout  any  unnecessary  delay,  began  his 
story. 

The  self-same  story  that,  near  about  the  same 
time,  Ellen  was  telling  to  her  brother  Maurice. 

And  Sydney  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  m.ost 
quiet  and  patient  listener.  Never  once  did 
Katherine  interiupt  him  to  ask  a  passing  ques- 
tion, or  to  make  a  single  observation  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  recital.  Only  when 
it  was  quite  finished,  and  the  eager  narrator 
paused  in  natural  expsctation  of  some  expression 
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of  sympathy  and  interest  on  the  part  of  his 
listener,  she  said  (in  a  voice  that  resembled  an 
instrument  out  of  tune) — 

"  Why  have  you  chosen  me,  Sydney,  as  the 
confidante  of  this  romantic  history  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  because  I  find  that  my 
Ellen  is  a  friend  of  yours ;  did  not  my  aunt  say 
an  old  schoolfellow  y  and  in  the  second  place, 
because  I  know  you  have  great  influence  with 
my  mother,  and  I  want  to  enhst  you  as  my 
advocate  and  supporter  in  this  affair." 

"  You  honour  me  too  much.  What  specific 
duty,  may  I  enquire,  have  you  marked  out  for 
me?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Kate  ;  but  upon  my  soul 
you  m.ake  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  talk  to  you 
on  any  subject  in  which  the  heart  is  concerned. 
What  with  your  coldness,  and  your  stiffness, 
one  can  scarcely  realise  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood  at  all." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  please  you,"  said 
Katherine,  with  a  smile  so  wintry  that  her  com- 
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panion  was  instantly  reminded  of  the  cold  he 
had  left  outside,  and  shivered ;  "  but  as  I  am 
unable  to  change  my  nature,  you  must  either 
take  me  as  I  am  (and  perhaps  you  may  find 
enough  of  humanity  in  me  to  answer  your 
present  purpose),  or  choose  another  confidante, 
whose  sighs  and  tears  will  start  forth  more 
readily  at  your  bidding." 

*'  I  choose  the  first  alternative,  Kate ;  and 
now  listen — I  am  going  to  see  Ellen's  mother 
to-day,  and  make  it  all  right  with  her,  at  least. 
Poor,  poor  little  girl !  to  think  of  her  having 
lost  the  father  she  was  so  fond  of,  and  her 
position  at  the  same  time !  I  wish  I  had  known 
it  sooner." 

"  I  think,"  said  Katherine,  "  if  I  may  venture 
such  a  matter-cf-fact  suggestion,  that  it  will 
be  desirable  to  finish  the  business  part  of  our 
interview  first,  and  afterwards  you  can  indulge 
in  these  very  natural  heroics.  What  am  I  to 
do  or  attempt  to  do  for  you?" 
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Her  sarcasm  appeared  to  have  very  little  effect 
upon  Sydney,  who,  after  passing  his  hands  two 
or  three  times  through  his  crispy  curling  hair, 
replied,  rather,  it  would  seem,  to  his  own  reflec- 
tion than  to  Katherine's  enquiry — 

"  Your  friendship  with  her,  you  see,  will  be  a 
great  point  in  our  favour.  Have  her  here  as 
often  as  you  can — write  and  tell  my  mother 
what  a  sweet  creature  she  is — how  fitted  to 
adorn  society,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  you  know, 
Kate,  that  is  likely  to  make  an  impression.  The 
worst  of  it  is — hang  these  creature  necessities 
— we  have  not  a  penny  between  us." 

"  And,"  added  Katherine,  with  another  ap- 
proach to  the  wintry  smile  which  elicited  another 
shivering  fit  from  Sydney — ''you  remember 
the  poet  says,  with  more  candour  than  poets 
usually  think  it  necessary  to  employ : 

^  Lips,  though  poutinj/,  must  be  fed.*  " 
*'  Of  course  I  know  all  that,"  replied  the  lover 
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a  little  impatiently,  "  and  I  mean  to  begin 
studying  hard  for  some  profession  immediately. 
With  such  a  prize  to  reward  my  exertions,  there 
is  nothing  I  could  not  accomplish." 

The  cousin  smoothed  out  some  imaginary 
creases  from  her  tiny  silk  apron,  and  said  only> 
"  Well,  Sydney  ?"  inviting  him  courteously  to 
proceed. 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  have  made  everything  as 
clear  as  I  can  to  you,  Kate,  and  you  must  not 
forget  how  much  I  depend  upon  your  kind 
offices.  When  are  you  going  to  see  Ellea 
agaui  f 

"  I  don't  know.'* 

There  was  somethino-  in  the  tone  of  her  voice 
that  seemed   to  strike   Sydney  with  a  new  idea. 
He  looked  up  quickly  into  the  cold,  passionless 
face  that  was  now  gazing  into  the  fire,  and  said 
with  a  great  rapidity  of  utterance — 

**  Tell  me  the  truth,  Katherine — do  you  really 
like  Ellen  Clavering,  or  do  you  not?     I  remcm- 
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ber  now  that  you  never  went  near  her  when, 
she  was  taken  ill  last  night,  and  you  refused  to 
answer  the  hurried  questions  I  put  to  you  while 
your  mother  was  with  her." 

Still  looking  into  the  glowing  fire,  which 
reflected  its  warm  colour  upon  her  face,  Ka- 
^therine  replied  in  a  light,  indifferent  voice — 

"  Your  earnestness  is  really  very  exhausting 
to  such  a  quiet  person  as  myself,  Sydney.      If 
my  memory  does  not  mislead  me  (which  is  not, 
however,   impossible   ab  ut  such    trifles,)  there 
were  no  vows  of  eternal  friendship  exchanged  in  . 
former  times  between  me  and  your  blue-eyed 
divinity ;  but    as    I   should    have  considered  it 
quite  beneath  my  dignity  to  retain  any  remem- 
brance of  a  mere  school-girl  friendship,  so  you 
may  be  sure  I  should  deem  it  a  most  vulgar 
error  to  remember  school-girls'  feuds.     I  meet 
Miss  Clavering,  therefore,  as  a  stranger,  forced 
upon  me  in  the  first  instance  by  my  mother's 
notion  that  her  singing  would  give  an  attractiou 

VOL.  II.  H 
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to  our  party,  and  recommended  to  me,  in  the 
second  instance,  as  the  object  of  ray  cousin's 
choice." 

There  was  much  in  this  long  speech  that 
jarred  painfully  against  Sydney's  finest  feelings, 
and  tempted  him  to  reply  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  destroyed  every  hope  of  making  a 
friend  of  Katherine ;  but  reflecting  just  in  time 
that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  speaking  his  mind,  he  said 
only :— - 

"  Well,  only  look  at  her  with^[unprejudieed 
eyes,  and  I  will  answer  for  the  result  being  sa^ 
tisfactory.  I  must  be  off  now,  to  see  Mrs.  Cla- 
vering.  If  you  are  likely  to  be  at  home,  I  will 
look  in  again,  and  tell  you  the  result  of  my  visit 
this  evening." 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  at  home." 
"  And  now  for  the  address.      I  did  my  ut- 
most to  catch  the  carriage  last  night,  but  it  went 
too  fast  for  me." 
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While  Katherine  wrote  what  he  required  on 
a  card  he  handed  to  her,  she  said : — 

**  You  can  name  any  day  you  please  for  Miss 
Clavering's  dining  here  again.  Papa  likes  her, 
and  if  you  do  not  object  to  her  singing,  mamma 
will  be  in  raptures." 

"  And  you  yourself,  Kate." 

He  really  thought  her  at  that  moment,  next 
to  Ellen,  the  most  amiable  and  charming  girl  in 
the  world. 

"  Oh,  as  for  me,"  (with  a  very  graceful  and 
courtly  bow,)  "  my  only  ambition  is  to  please 
vou." 


H  2 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Mrs.  Miniver  was  again  drinking  tea  with  the 
ladies  on  the  first  floor. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  her  son,  who 
was  gone  to  the  railway  to  meet  a  friend  from 
the  country,  and  would  not  be  home  till  late, 
Mrs.  Clavering  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  having  up  their  gossipping  little 
neighbour,  to  impart  to  her  the  great  events  of 
the  last  few  days. 

Sydney  Willand  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
Ellen's  mother,  that  few,  if  any,  obstacles  would 
be  raised  to  the  union  he  so  ardently  desired,  and 
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that  in  a  couple  of  years,  at  most,  he  should  be 
in  a  position  to  offer  her  daughter  a  comfortable 
if  not  a  luxurious  home,  and  to  introduce  her 
into  the  society  which  Mrs.  Clavering  appeared 
to  think  as  indispensable  to  Ellen's  happiness,  as 
a  quiet  secluded  life  had  been  to  her  own.  She 
was  sorry  that  the  young  man  had  no  present 
fortune;  but  in  her  essentially  unpractical  mind, 
the  circumstance  of  his  high  connection  far  out- 
weiehed  such  a  triflino*  inconvenience.  "Who 
could  tell  but  what  on  her  daughter's  entrance 
into  so  aristocratic  a  family,  the  not  more  aristo- 
cratic Claverings  themselves  might  acknowledge 
and  receive  her  ?  In  this  case  it  was  not  impro- 
bable that  Sir  Peter,  the  elder  brother  of  her  late 
husband,  and  enormously  rich,  might  choose  to 
make  some  settlement  upon  his  niece,  and  thus 
remove  the  only  shadow  tliat  could  possibly  rest 
upon  the  marriage  in  question  ? 

At  any  rate,  all  these  innocent  little  specula- 
tions amused  and  int:^rested  the  anxious,  and  of 
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late,  ambitious  mother,  and  became,  almost 
against  her  intention,  a  part  of  the  confidential 
conversation  she  held  with  the  sympathizing 
Mrs.  Miniver  on  the  evening  of  that  lady's  se- 
cond coming  to  tea. 

As  for  Ellen  herself,  she  v^as  not  expected  to 
talk  much,  and  her  somewhat  grave  and  de- 
cidedly thoughtful  looks  were  considered  by  both 
her  companions  very  natural  and  becoming, 
under  the  interesting  circumstances.  Mrs.  Mi- 
niver was  not  initiated  into  the  secret  of  the 
previous  engagement,  but  suffered  to  believe 
that  this  latter  transaction  had  only  now  taken 
place. 

Of  course  her  congratulations  were  warm  and 
reiterated,  quite  what  Mrs.  Clavering  expected, 
and  eminently  calculated  to  heighten  Ellen's 
sense  of  the  immense  advantages  she  had 
secured,  and  the  great  happiness  in  store  for 
her. 

"  A  young,  handsome  husband,  desperately  in 
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love,  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  families  in 
England,  and  enabled  to  place  his  wife  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  highest  society — what  more 
could  any  girl  desire  ?" 

''  What  indeed  ?"  asked  a  voice  in  Ellen's 
heart,  as  she  quietly  performed  the  duties  of  the 
tea-table,  and  listened,  sometimes  a  little  abstract- 
edly, to  what  was  going  on. 

"  And  do  you  still  think  of  remaining  in 
London  ?"  enquired  Mrs.  Miniver,  when  a  pause 
in  Mrs.  Clavering's  communications  gave  her 
an  opportunity  of  putting  this  question. 

"  I  cannot  tell  just  yet,"  was  the  reply,  accom- 
panied with  an  expression  of  passing  uneasiness. 
"  I  had  greatly  desired  taking  Nelly  to  Paris,  but 
all  will  now  depend  upon  circumstances.  The 
gentleman  my  son  is  gone  to  meet  to-night,  is 
one  of  our  trustees  ;  and  I  shall  have  to 
consult  with  him  before  my  plans  are  finally 
decided." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  you  ",vill  not  leave  us,"  said  Mrs. 
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Miniver  earnestly  ;  while  Ellen,  finding  they  had 
finished  tea,  pushed  away  her  chair  ahruptly, 
and  went  to  look  out  upon  the  dark,  cold 
night. 

She  had  heen  there  ahout  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  watching  the  lamps  in  the  street,  and  the 
few  passers  by,  and  the  stars  that  were  just  be- 
ginning to  appear  and  to  twinkle  brightly  through 
the  frosty  atmosphere,  when  (on  Mrs.  Claver- 
ing's  being  summoned  from  the  room)  Maria 
Miniver  ran  up  to  her  young  friend,  and  taking 
her  round  the  waist,  dragged  her  playfully  to 
where  the  blazing  fire  (they  had  no  candles 
yet)  vshone  full  upon  a  tear-stained,  dejected 
face. 

"Ellen,  Ellen  Clavering  !  am  I  in  a  dream, 
am  I  blind,  or  do  my  eyes  actually  behold  tears 
on  the  cheeks  of  a  young  lady  who  ought  to  be 
half  wild  with  delight  ?  Nay,  you  shall  not  hide 
that  pretty  face  from  me,  and  I  will  know  what 
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has  made  you  cry.     Surely  this  match  has  not 
been  forced  upon  you  ?" 

"  No,  no,  a  thousand  tunes  no,"  replied  Ellen, 
inexpressibly  annoyed  that  her  emotion  should 
have  been^  discovered  by  such  prying  eyes  as 
those  of  Mrs.  Miniver ;  "  everybody  feels  low- 
spirited  at  times,  even  when  surrounded  by  the 
brightest  sunshine  ;  you  are  not  always  gay." 

"  I — no  indeed,  but  then  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  I  am  only  the  wife  of  a  poor 
struggling  engraver,  and  I  have  proved  (this 
was  said  in  a  lower  and  more  serious  voice)  that 
matrimony,  even  with  sincere  attachment  on 
both  sides,  is  not  altogether  a  thornless  path  ; 
but  you,  Ellen  Clavering,  with  life,  and  hope,  and 
love  all  before  you,  why  should  you,  after  an  en- 
gagement of  three  days,  retire  to  a  melancholy 
window  and  cry?'* 

'*  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you,  and  I  must  en- 
treat you  not  to  talk  about  it  to  mamma. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  beyond  that  unaccountable 
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depression  which    the  happiest  |^people  in   th 
world  sometimes  acknowledge.     Perhaps,  in  my 
case,  it  is  a  simple  reaction  after  the  excitement 
of  the  last  w^eck.     That  ball  knocked  me  up 
terribty." 

'^  Ah,  you  will  get  used  to  late  hours  and 
pleasurable  excitements  ])y  and  bye.  With 
your  voice,  and  face,  and  marriage  connections, 
what  a  sensation  you  will  make  in  the  world/' 

"  Nonsense !" 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  not  nonsense  at  all,  and  you 
know  it,  and  are  not  so  displeased  with  the 
anticipation  as  you  would  have  me  believe ; 
though,  I  daresay,  that  sober  brother  of  yours 
talks  to  you  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  till  you  are  half  afraid  to  think 
of  the  brilliant  future  that  is  before  you." 

"  Maurice  is  no  sermonizer,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  it 
is  his  life,  rather  than  his  lips,  that  preaches  to 
me." 
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"  He  is  quite  a  saint,  I  am  sure ;  and  this,  I 
imagine,  is  the  reason  why  I,  being  such  a 
sinner,  cannot  get  on  with  him — but  don't  let 
him  spoil  you  just  yet,  Ellen." 

"  Spoil  me  !  but  here  comes  mamma,  so  we 
must  talk  of  something  cheerful." 

Maurice  came  home  later  than  they  had  ex- 
pected him  to  do,  and  Mrs.  Clavering  being 
tired,  (perhaps  in  consequence  of  her  long  gossip 
with  Mrs.  Miniver,)  had  gone  to  bed,  and  left 
Ellen  to  sit  up  for  her  brother. 

"  I  am  glad  to  nnd  you,  dear,"  he  said  on  his 
entrance,  "  though  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a 
weary  waiting.  The  truth  is,  wc  had  so  much 
to  talk  about,  John  Arnold  and  myself,  that  we 
forgot  all  about  the  time.  It  is  a  very  cold 
night,  Nelly." 

"  Bitterly  cold,  1  think ;  but  you  see  I  have 
kept  up  a  good  fire,  and  that  little  saucepan 
there  contains    a   glass   of  elder    wine,  which 
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mamma  insists  upon  your  drinking  as  hot  as 
possible." 

"  How  good  of  her  to  think  of  it — put  it  to 
warm  at  once,  Nelly,  and  fetch  a  second  glass  for 
yourself,  or  I  shall  not  taste  a  drop.  And  now 
tell  me,  dear,  what  sort  of  an  evening  you  have 
had  with  Mrs.  Miniver." 

^'  Oh,  stupid  enough,  at  least  I  found  it  so  ; 
but  we  need  not  talk  about  my  evening,  you 
know  I  am  dying  to  hear  something  of  yours.'' 

"  So  you  shall,"  said  Maurice,  with  a  quietly 
happy  smile,  that  spoke  of  a  heart  at  rest,  and 
recalled  Ellen's  thoughts  for  a  moment  to  the 
restlessness  of  her  own  ;  *'  our  friends  are  quite 
well,  and  Gracie,  John  assures  me,  is  growing 
almost  as  rosy  as  you — he  is  very  anxious  to  see 
you." 

"  Mr.  Arnold  r 

"  Yes.  Of  course  I  had  to  tell  him  about 
your  engagement,  but  he  will  not  speak  of  it  to 
you,  unless  you  introduce  the  subject.     I  think 
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he  is  sorry  that  the  future  husband  of  one  in 
whom  he  is  so  much  interested  should  be  a 
thoroughly  worldly  character.  John  Arnold, 
you  know,  is  not  a  man  to  set  much  store  by 
mere  temporal  advantages." 

"  No,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  but  really,  Maurice,  the 
interest  in  me  you  impute  to  your  friend  has 
never  been  very  apparent." 

"  Perhaps  not,  because  John  has  a  singularly 
cold  and  unattractive  manner;  but  I  assure  you, 
Nelly,  he  has  a  very  sincere  regard  for  you,  and 
is  most  anxious  concerning  your  future  hap- 
piness/' 

"  He  is  very  kind.  When  do  you  expect  him 
to  call?" 

'*  To-morrow  morning.  He  has  a  letter  for 
you  from  Gracie,  which  he  insists  on  delivering 
himself,  and  then  you  know  he  and  my  mother 
have  some  business  to  talk  about  together. 
We  shall  have  to  leave  them  alone  for  half  an 
hour." 
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Ellen  sat  looking  into  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  her  face  had  a  weary,  dissatisfied 
expression,  which  soon  caught  her  brother's 
notice.     He  said  abruptly — 

"Has  Sydney  been  in  this  evening,  dear?" 

"No!  you  know  he  was  here  all  the 
morning.  He  had  to  go  to  Park  Lane  to-night, 
to  say  that  I  would  accept  their  invitation  for 
Thursday." 

"  And  on  Friday  he  returns  to  his  mother  in 
Paris — does  he  not?" 

"  Yes." 

There  was  another  long-  interval  of  silence, 
at  the  end  of  which  Ellen  looked  up  and  said — 

"  I  believe  Mrs.  Miniver  has  talked  me  into 
a  stupid  fit  this  evening,  and  you  look  tired, 
dear  Maurice,  so  I  will  fetch  you  your  candle, 
and  then  we  will  both  go  to  bed." 

"  Very  well.  I  can  VAl  you  the  rest  of  the 
news  frona  St,  Ivl'S  to-morrow.  Good  night, 
dear." 
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"  Good  night,  Maurice,  and  pleasant  dreams 
of  your  little  Gracie  1" 

Of  what,  and  of  whom,  were  her  own  dreams 
likely  to  be  ? 


il2 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

Ellen  was  taking  a  singing  lesson  when  Mr. 
Arnold  arrived  the  next  morning ;  and  as  they 
had  only  one  sitting  room,  there  was  no  resource 
but  for  the  grave  minister  to  wait  patiently  until 
the  enthusiastic  and  excitable  Italian  signer  had 
finished  his  instructions  for  the  day.  That 
gentleman's  tme,  indeed,  was  so  valuable,  that 
he  had  appeared  greatly  astonished  that  his 
pupil  should  encroach  upon  it  by  leaving  off  for 
a  moment,  on  Mr.  Arnold's  entrance,  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  apologize  for  being  obliged 
to  continue  the  lesson  in  his  presence.  When 
it  was  over,  and  the  master  had  bowed  himself 
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out,  Ellen  went  up  to  her  guest  and  said  how 
truly  sorry  she  was  that  he  should  have  been 
subjected  to  so  long  a  penance,  and  that  her 
mother  and  Maurice  should  not  be  come  home. 
They  generally  took  a  walk  together,  she  added, 
while  the  singing  lessons  were  going  on,  because 
of  course  it  was  anything  but  amusing  to  hear 
her  blunder  over  difficult  passages,  and  to  see 
the  grimaces  of  the  rather  irritable  signor. 

"  If  I  were  addicted  to  compliments,"  replied 
Mr.  Arnold  with  his  quiet  smile,  "  I  should 
warmly  repudiate  your  assumption  of  its  having 
been  a  penance  to  listen  to  you.  As  it  is,  allow 
me  only  to  entreat  you  will  make  no  apologies 
for  what  was  so  obviously  a  necessity  ;  and  to 
enquire  after  your  health  ?" 

"  I  am  very  well,"  said  Ellen,  sitting  down  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  looking 
certainly  a  httle  better  and  brighter  than  she  had 
done  on  the  previous  evening,  "  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Arnold." 
VOL.  ii.  I 
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"Thank  you.  Grade,  I  assure  you,  was- 
quite  di^  osed  to  envy  me  this  visit,  on  your 
account,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Maurice.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  her,  which,  no  doubt  contains 
a  vast  deal  of  news.  You  can  read  it  at  your 
leisure." 

"  I  will,"  Ellen  replied,  putting  it  very  ten- 
derly into  her  apron-pocket,  "  and  now  tell  me- 
how  all  is  going  on  at  dear  St.  Ives.  You- 
know — or  at  least,  Gracie  knows,  how  mucb 
of  my  heart  I  left;  behind  me  when  I  came 
away." 

There  was  a  little  hurry  in  her  speech  as  she 
concluded  this  sentence,  as  if  almost  she  re-- 
gretted  having  put  it  in  that  form ;  but  her 
companion  was  not  likely  to  make  more  of  it 
than  she  intended,  or  to  discover  her  momen- 
tary embarrassment. 

"  We  have  had  no  great  changes  in  our  quiet 
neighbourhood,"  he  said,  in  answer  t^  her 
question.       "  The    Vicar    and    Miss    Veronica 
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continue  to  oppose  us  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  though  I  think  their  influence  is  sensibly 
on  the  decline,  since  Gracie  has  been  stron^r 
enough  to  resume  lier  regular  visitings  in  the 
parisii.  She  says  the  poor  people  are  always 
asking  her  for  news  of  you.  It  seems  you  were 
a  favourite  amongst  them/' 

Ellen  sighed  involuntarily,  while  her  face 
t4)ok  that  expression  of  dissatisfaction  which 
had  so  struck  her  brother  the  night  before. 

"  But  now,"  said  Mr.  Arnold,  seeing  she  did 
not  speak,  "  let  me  be  the  questioner  for  a  minute 
or  two.  I  want  to  know  how  you  like  London, 
and  what  chance  there  is  of  our  ever  getting 
you  back  amongst  us  in  the  country  ?" 

'*  None,  I  am  afraid/*  she  answered  quickly, 
and  with  one  of  her  sudden  blushes,  "  mamma 
does  not  like  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  north, 
and,  and — I  know  Maurije  has  to  d  you  about 
me  and  Mr.  Willand  ;  you  see  our  future  plans 
nuist  henceforth  gteatly   depend  upon    others. 

I  2 
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If  they  depended  on   me,  I  should  go  back  to- 


morrow." 


**  Indeed  !" 

His  look  and  voice  bespoke  surprise,  not 
unmingled  with  apprehension. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  really  mean  it.  I  do  not  like 
London." 

"  Are  you  not  happy  here  ?'* 

There  seemed  to  be  authority  as  well  as 
real  interest  in  his  manner  of  asking  this 
question  ;  and  Ellen,  wondering  equally  at  both, 
replied  in  confusion — 

"  I  suppose  I  am,  or  at  any  rate  ought  to 
be ;  but  I  believe  my  disposition  is  a  very  rest- 
less one,  making  me  crave  for  those  things  that 
I  cannot  have,  and  preventing  me  from  enjoy- 
ing the  good  I  actually  possess.  Then,  too,  I 
am  always  getting  dissatisfied  with  myself,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  I  feel  dull  and  un- 
happy." 

"  Of  course ;  but  do  you  think  you  should  be 
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more  satisfied  with  yourself  in  the  country  than 
here  ?  What  has  locality  to  do  with  this  state 
of  mind?" 

''  Nothing,  I  daresay  ;  hut  when  people  are 
naturally  weak  and  unstable,  they  get  on  much 
better,  I  fancy,  away  from  temptation,  and 
under  good  influences,  than  in  a  contrary  po- 
sition," 

"  But  we  may  court  or  resist  temptation  any- 
where, Miss  Clavering  ;  and  if  we  cannot  always 
place  ourselves  under  good  influences,  we  have 
at  least  the  liberty  of  avoiding  contact  with  bad' 
ones." 

Ellen  still  looked  both  sad  and  thoughtful. 
She  could  not  open  her  whole  heart  to  this 
grave,  cold  man,  (perhaps,  indeed,  she  did  not 
quite  understand  it  herself.)  and  what,  therefore, 
was  the  use  of  this  half  confidence? 

"  I  am  entertaining  you  in  a  strange  man- 
ner," she  exclaimed  with  a  resolute  effort  to 
recover  her  spirits  ;  "  you  should   scold  me  for 
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my  egotism,  Mr.  Arnold,  instead  of  encouraging 
it.  Now,  tell  me  if  you  can  stay  and  dine 
with  us  at  two  o'clock,  or  shall  I  order  up  some 
luncheon  for  you  at  once  ?" 

"  I  cannot  dine  with  you  to-day,  thank  you, 
nor  will  I  have  luncheon  at  present.  Do  you 
know  I  am  half  inclined  to  ask  your  mother  to 
let  me  take  you  back  with  me  to  stay  a  month 
with  Gracie.  Maurice  tells  me  you  have  ac- 
quaintances in  the  house,  so  that  Mrs.  Clavering 
would  not  be  left  quite  alone." 

"  Oh,  how  delightful  it  would  be !"  said 
Ellen,  with  a  sudden  joyful  animation  over- 
spreading every  feature ;  "  but,"  she  added 
quickly,  as  the  recollection  of  her  mother's  dis- 
like to  the  Arnolds  flashed  across  her  mind,  "  I 
greatly  fear  such  a  request  would  be  useless. 
I  have  another  month's  singing-lessons  to  get 
through,  and  I  don't  think  mamma  would  like 
mc  to  leave  her." 
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"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  give  it  up.  You  would 
not  object,  would  you?" 

"  Oh,  I  should  be  so  happy ;  and  it  is  so 
very,  very  kind  of  you  to  wish  it.  You  can 
just  name  it  to  mamma." 

"  I   will.     Is  that  her  knock  at  the  door  ?" 

*'  I  fancy  so — yes,  I  hear  Maurice's  voice. 
They  will  be  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting." 

"  They  need  not  be,"  said  Mr.  Arnold  ;  and 
Ellen,  looking  up  quickly,  found  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  face,  with  an  expression  in  them  such 
as  she  had  often  seen  there  when  Gracie  was 
ill  and  suffering — an  expression  that  betoketied 
pity,  tenderness,  and  an  earnest  longing  to 
comfort  and  relieve,  that  seemed  calculated  to 
do  both,  and  more,  through  the  simple  power  of 
its  own  intensity. 

It  would  indeed,  Ellen  thought,  be  delightful 
^to  spend  a  month  with  Gracie  in  the  country. 


* 
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"I  am  to  understand,  then/'  said  Mrs.  Cla- 
vering,  at  the  close  of  the  long,  private  inter- 
view she  had  held  with  Mr.  Arnold,  "  that  your 
final  decision  is  to  oppose  my  touching  the 
principal  of  the  money  you  hold  in  trust  for 
me." 

"  And  for  your  children,"  added  the  gentle- 
man, all  unmoved  by  the  excitement  with  which 
the  lady  had  spoken. 

"  Whom  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  any  more 
than  yourself,"  she  continued,  with  another 
flush  of  displeasure ;  "for  as  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  explain  to  you,  it  is  their  in- 
terests more  than  my  own,  that  w^ould  be  pro- 
moted by  your  giving  w^ay  to  my  wnshes. 
Without  some  immediate  addition  to  mv  re- 
sources,  I  cannot  possibly  remain  in  London, 
or  pursue  the  musical  education  of  my  daughter, 
which  I  consider  of  the  first  importance.  More- 
over, I  should  have  to  leave  this  place  in  debt, 
and   there    w^ould  be  little  chance,  if  once  we 
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were  up  in  the  north  again,  of  Ellen's  present 
prospect  of  an  excellent  settlement  being  real- 
ized." 

"  Permit  me,  madam,  to  suggest  here,"  said 
Mr,  Arnold,  with  the  least  tincture  of  impatience 
in  his  voice,  "  that  the  regard  of  the  gentleman 
who  seeks  your  daughter's  hand  can  scarcely 
he  worth  preserving,  if  it  will  not  stand  the 
poor  test  of  absence  ;  but  I  think  in  this  case, 
you  are  doing  Mr.  Willand  injustice." 

'*Not  at  all.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
young  man  is  sufficiently  in  love  to  remain  con- 
stant through  much  more  formidable  obstacles 
than  he  is  likely  to  meet — but  the  family  is  a 
proud  and  poor  one — comparatively  poor,  I 
mean — and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  at 
first,  until  they  know  Ellen,  less  enthusiastic 
about  the  matter  than  he  is  himself.  Under 
these  circumstances,  you  must  see  how  absurdly 
impolitic  it  would  be  to  take  her  so  far  away 
again." 
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"  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Clavering,  that  the  more 
we  discuss  this  subject,  the  more  widely  we  shall 
differ  upon  it.  I  cannot  accept  arguments 
grounded  upon  your  desire  to  promote  a  union 
which  I  can  never  do  otherwise  than  disapprove, 
though,  of  course,  unless  my  advice  were  asked, 
1  claim  no  right  to  interfere  in  so  delicate  a 
matter." 

Mrs.  Clavering  bowed  coldly,  and  looked  as 
if  she  had  no  sort  of  intention  of  conferring  this 
privilege  upon  him.     Presently  she  said — 

"  I  surely  need  not  repeat  that  every  shilling 
taken  from  the  principal  of  our  money  now,  in 
this  really  serious  emergency,  should  be  restored 
with  interest  after  Ellen's  marriage,  when  my 
own  wants  would  be  so  few  that  I  should  not 
only  be  enabled  to  discharge  this  debt,  but  to 
lay  by  a  little  for  Maurice  and  his  wife." 

Mr.  Arnold  was  not  tempted  by  this  cunning 
bait,  although  the  wife  alluded  to  was  to  be  his. 
own  dear  sister. 
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"  I  am  truly  sorry,"  he  said,  looking  at  his 
watch — '*  to  appear  hard  and  unsympathizing  ; 
but  to  my  own  mind  my  duty  is  so  plain  that 
I  cannot  shrink  from  it.  If  the  loan  of  fifty 
pounds  will  be  of  the  least  service  to  you  in  the 
matter  of  the  debts  you  just  now  referred  to, 
you  are  sincerely  welcome  to  it,  and  you  can 
repay  me  by  instalments  at  your  own  convenience. 
You  have  only  to  say  you  will  accept  it,  and  I 
will  bring  you  the  sum  to-morrow." 

*'  You  are  very  kind,"  Mrs.  Clavering  an- 
swered, shamed  for  a  moment  out  of  her  un- 
graciousness, if  not  out  of  her  prejudice  against 
her  son's  friend — "  but  I  could  not  think  of 
borrowing  this  money  from  you  without  con- 
sulting Maurice,  and  I  do  not  want  just  yet  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  my  difficulties.  Since 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  the  debts  must  stand  by 
a  little  longer,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  live 
anore  economically  than  we  have  hitherto  done." 
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"  Could  not  Miss  Ellen's  expensive  singing 
lessons  be  given  up?  She  appears  to  me  to 
have  attained  as  near  perfection  in  the  art  as 
any  private  person  need  wish  to  do." 

"Undoubtedly  she  has — but  I  wish  her,  if 
possible,  to  excel  the  very  best,  as  I  am  sure  she 
is  capable  of  doing.  Her  voice  must  make 
amends  for  her  want  of  fortune,  and  secure  her 
a  position  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Arnold  looked  something  more  than 
grave,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  strike  him  that 
any  words  of  rebuke  or  warning  would  just  then 
be  "  in  season,"  so  he  only  replied  by  mentioning, 
with  rather  more  hesitation  than  he  was  wont 
to  display,  his  desire  that  Ellen  should  be  allowed 
to  return  with  him,  and  spend  a  month  with 
Gracie. 

The  very  decided  though  polite  negative  which 
this  cordial  invitation  received,  closed  the  inter- 
view— and  promising  to  take  tea  with  the  family 
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on  the  following  evening,  Mr.  Arnold  shook 
hands  with  the  disappointed  mother ;  and  slowly, 
and  very  thoughtfully,  bent  his  steps  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  own  quiet  lodgings. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Not  since  her  first  coming  to  London  had  Ellen 
Clavering  felt  more  out  of  spirits  than  she  did 
on  the  day  appointed  for  her  second  visit  to 
Park  Lane. 

Of  course,  as  Mrs.  Miniver  observed,  while 
helping  to  dress  her  young  friend  for  the  occa- 
sion, it  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  other- 
wise, considering  that  on  the  morrow  she  should 
have  to  part  with  Sydney,  and  that  as  yet  no 
answers  had  been  received  to  the  letters  written 
to  Mrs.  Willand  on  the  subject  of  her  son's 
engagement. 
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And  yet  if  Ellen  had  spoken  frankly  she  would 
have  confessed  to  her  sympathising  companion 
that  she  was  thinking  little  of  either  of  these 
things.  Undouhtedly  she  would  he  sorry  to  lose 
Sydney  again  so  soon.  In  a  life  so  quiet  and 
monotonous  as  hers,  the  ardent  love  of  an  en- 
thusiastic young  man,  accompanied  by  every 
outward  attention  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  pay, 
could  not  fail  to  bring  with  it  a  certain  brightness 
that  was  pleasant  and  cheering  to  the  always 
yearning  heart.  Ellen  felt  and  acknowledged 
this,  and  knew  that  she  should  miss  it  when  it 
was  gone ;  she  was  curious,  too,  more  than 
anxious,  concerning  the  result  of  the  letters  to 
Mrs.  Willand,  for  the  strength  and  impetuosity 
of  Sydney's  affection  had  inspired  her  with 
confidence  in  the  success  of  its  pleadings ;  but 
for  all  this,  her  thoughts — those  busy,  restless 
thoughts  which  so  often  come  when  we  desire 
most  to  be  calm  and  gay — were  not  immediately 
connected  with  her  lover,  or  with  the  chances  of 
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welcome  into  the  proud  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

Ellen  had  spoken  truly  when  she  told  Mr. 
Arnold  that  she  was  dissatisfied  with  herself, 
and  in  this  fact  lay  the  secret  of  her  depression 
on  the  day  she  had  to  dine  with  the  Wilmots, 
and  be  received  by  them  as  the  future  wife  of 
their  young  relative. 

Perhaps  the  rival  of  that  haughty  and  dis- 
dainful girl  who  had  already  evinced  so  strong 
a  disposition  to  humble  and  crush  her  in  every 
possible  way. 

Sydney  had  acknowledged  to  Ellen  that  this 
was  the  cousin  he  had  so  long  been  importuned 
to  marry  ;  but  as  he  was  not  vain  enough  to 
think  that  Katherine  cared  for  him,  as  he  be- 
lieved her  indeed  to  be  the  cold,  marble  statue 
she  always  looked,  he  warmly  repudiated  Ellen's 
suggestion  as  to  the  probability  of  there  being 
any  heartaches  to  apprehend  in  the  case. 

It  might  be  as  he  supposed,  and  undoubtedly 
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this  would  be  best  for  all  parties,  as  the  reverse 
must  entail  consequences  that  Ellen,  knowing 
something  of  Katherine's  disposition,  shuddered 
to  think  of;  but  she  did  not  consider  Sydney's 
convictions  on  the  subject  entirely  conclusive, 
and  went  to  the  dinner  in  question  prepared  to 
watch  narrowly,  and  decide  the  delicate  point 
from  her  own  observations. 

As  if  when  the  (/irl  Katherine  had  been  too 
much  for  her,  she  w^as  likely  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  the  woman  I 

It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  Sydney  was  at 
the  door  to  receive  hh  fiancee  on  her  arrival  in 
Park  Lane,  or  that  he  conducted  her,  with 
smiles  of  triumph  and  proud  affection,  into  the 
presence  of  his  aunt  and  uncle,  who  greeted 
her  with  a  friendly  politeness,  that  warmed 
into  cordiality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilmot, 
when  he  saw  how  Ellen  blushed  and  trembled 
under  the  ordeal  she  was  going  through. 

"  But  where  is  Kate?"  asked  Sydney,  with 

VOL.    II.  K 
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a  little  touch  of  impatience  in  his  voice.  "  I 
never  knew  anybody  waste  so  much  time  as  she 
does  in  dressing  for  dinner.  Isn't  she  coming- 
to  take  Ellen  upstairs,  aunt  ?" 

"  Miss  Clavering  had  better  go  to  her," 
replied  Mrs.  Wilmot,  who  was  evidently  by  no 
means  in  a  comfortable  state  of  mind.  '*  Ring 
the  bell,  Sydney,  and  the  servant  shall  show 
the  way." 

Katherine  could  not  have  reproached  her 
old  schoolfellow  with  any  undue  amount  of 
colour  when  the  latter,  at  length,  having  first 
been  announced  by  her  conductor,  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  young  lady  whose  heart  she  was 
going  to  read. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  cold,"  said  Katherine, 
probably  thinking  any  more  ceremonious  greet- 
ing unnecessary,  now  they  were  likely  to  be 
such  near  relatives.  "  You  had  better  warm 
yourself,  while  I  finish  this  note  I  am  writing.. 
Dim  f r  will  not  be  ready  yet." 
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Ellen  put  aside  her  bonnet  and  cloak, 
smoothed  her  slightly  tangled  ringlets,  and  then 
sat  down  with  her  back  to  Katherine  by  the 
fire. 

And  Katherine,  taking  no  further  heed  of 
her  guest,  quietly  resumed  her  writing. 

It  might  have  been  nearly  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  note  was  finished ;  it  seemed  to  Ellen 
a  great  deal  longer  ;  but  then  Katherine  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  coming  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fireplace,  advanced  her  small,  satin 
slippered  foot  to  the  blaze,  and  said  carelessly — 

"  I  suppose  Sydney  is  down  stairs  ?" 

"Yes."  Ellen  would  have  given  worlds  to 
prevent  blushing,  and  looking  like  a  school 
girl  suddenly  convicted  of  a  misdemeanour, 
but  she  could  not ;  and  it  was  more  from  the 
nervous  desire  to  say  something  than  from  any 
interest  in  the  matter,  that  she  added,  "  Have 
you  not  seen  him  to-day  ?" 

**  No,"  replied  Katherine,  "  I  have  been  too 
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busy  to  go  down  yet ;  and   cousins,  you  know, 
are  nobodies ;  one  never  dreams  of  being  cere- 
monious with  them." 
"  I  suppose  not." 

"By  the  bye,  you  were  not  aware  till  the 
other  night,  I  find,  tliat  Mr.  Willand  was  re- 
lated to  our  family.  I  suppose  when  you  made 
his  acquaintance  in  the  wilds  of  Yorkshire — 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  as  to  locality — he 
passed  himself  off  as  a  poor  artist,  or  author, 
in  the  style  of  the  lord  of  Burleigh." 

"Did   he  tell  you  he  did  so?"    said  Ellen, 
detecting  a  part  of  the  insolence  this  speech 
conveyed,  and  feeling  all  the  indignation  it  was' 
calculated  to  excite. 

"  By  no  means.  I  have  only  been  made  the 
confidante  of  the  bare  outline  of  the  romance  ; 
and  this  simply  with  the  view  of  ensuring  my 
interest  with  Mrs.  Willand.  Of  course  I  shall 
do  what  I  can  for  you,  and  it  is   not  my  fault 
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if  Sydney,  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  a  cham- 
pion, overrates  my  power  in  the  matter.'* 

**  I  hope,'*  saivd  Ellen,  whose  spirit  had  been 
rising  from  the  moment  she  entered  the  room, 
"that  no  humiliating  entreaties  will  be  em- 
ployed, either  by  Sydney  or  anybody  else,  to 
induce  his  mother  to  receive  me  against  her 
\\i\\.  I  always  made  Sydney  understand  that 
I  would  not  enter  his  family  without  a  cordial 
welcome  from  his  parents,  at  least.  Except 
that  I  have  no  fortune,  they  can  make  no  rea- 
sonable objection  to  me." 

Katherine  not  being  sure  that  Ellen  knew 
of  her  mother's  early  profession,  and  having 
no  intention  of  coming  to  an  open  rupture  yet, 
allowed  this  rather  unwise  remark  to  pass,  only 
observing,  as  she  shook  out  her  dress  prepara- 
tory to  going  down  stairs — 

'*  It  is  a  pity  that  love  cannot  feed  the  body, 
as  wi-ll  as  the  mind.     If  it  could,    I   suppose 
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you  would  have  been  Mrs.  Sydney  Willand 
long  ago." 

"  Dinner  is  on  the  table,  Miss,"  said  a  ser- 
vant through  the  closed  door;  and  crushing 
down  all  her  bitter  and  angry  feelings,  though 
still  with  a  flush  of  displeasure  on  her  face, 
EUen  fdlowed  the  stately,  self-possessed  Kathe- 
rineto  the  drawing-room. 

There  was  no  need,  in  Sydney's  presence,  to 
fear  insult  or  impertinence  from  his  cousin. 
Ellen  saw  at  once  that  from  some  reason  or 
other  (she  was  still  far  from  guessing  the  right 
one)  Katherine  would  be  on  her  good  behaviour 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening;  not  cordial, 
indeed,  as  Sydney  had  hoped  to  see  her,  but 
just  sufficiently  polite  and  friendly  to  leave  him 
no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  against 
her. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  had  to 
witness  for  the  first  time  the  devoted  attentions 
of  the  man  she  loved  (whether  wisely  or  un- 
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wisely,  matters  not)  lavished  upon  the  girl  she  had 
always  hated. 

Sydney  did  not  leave  the  ladies  alone  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  after  dinner,  and 
when  he  joined  them  he  found  Ellen  at  the 
piano,  preparing  hy  Mrs.  Wilmot's  request  to 
sing  one  of  that  lady's  favourite  songs. 

"Don't  sing,  if  it  teases  you,  or  if  you  are 
tired,"  he  whispered,  coming  and  leaning  over 
her  at  the  instrument ;  **  I  w^ould  much  rather 
that  you  talked  to  me.  " 

"  Your  Aunt  wishes  it,  "  replied  Ellen  in  a  . 
voice     that    certainly    betokened     weariness   of 
either  body  or  mind — "  and  I  would  as  soon 
sing  as  do  anything  else  here.  " 

He  looked  hurt  for  a  moment,  but  immedi- 
ately after,  Ellen  struck  the  chords,  and  every- 
thing else  was  forgotten  in  the  delight  of  listen- 
ing to  her. 

*'Now  come  and  warm  yourself,"  he  said, 
when  the  song  was  finished,   "  and  let  me  give 
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you  some  coffee — Here,  Kate — can't  you  make- 
room  for  Ellen  by  you  ?" 

Katherine  made  room. 

'*  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my 
dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilmot,  forcibly  rousing 
herself  from  a  fit  of  drowsiness  that  had  stolen 
upon  her  in  the  midst  of  Ellen's  song — "  Kate,. 
I  should  like  your  Aunt  Willand  to  hear  Miss. 
Clavering  sing." 

"  She  would  no  doubt  be  very  much  de- 
lighted, "  replied  Katherine,  handing  her  cup 
for  Sydney  to  put  down,  and  then  addressing 
him. 

"  When  do  you  expect  your  mother  will  come 
to  England?" 

"I  fear  not  yet,"  he  said,  drawing  a  chau* 
for  himself  close  to  Ellen's.  "  She  fancies  she- 
can  live,  as  she  likes  to  live,  cheaper  in  Paris 
than  in  London ;  but  I  expect  I  shall  be  back 
again  very  soon." 

"  To  begin  your  studies,  I  suppose  ?" 
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"  To  make  some  arrangements  as  to  the 
future.  I  only  wish  I  knew  what  I  was  most 
fit  for.'* 

"  Soldier,  sailor,  tinker,  tailor,"  said  Katha- 
rine, telUng  them  off  upon  her  fingers,  and  look- 
ing warmly  interested  in  the  matter. 

"  In  which  of  these  directions  does  your  voca- 
tion lay,  Sydney  ?  Perhaps  Ellen  can  assist  us  in 
deciding." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Willand  ought  himself  to  be 
the  best  judge,''  replied  Ellen,  who  always  sus- 
pected some  covert  malice  in  the  observations 
of  her  quondam  friend  ;  "  but  in  any  case,  my 
opinion  would  be  worth  nothing." 

"  It  would  be  worth  everything  to  me,"  said 
the  lover  eagerly — "  because  if  I  knew  that  you 
had  a  fancy  for  one  profession  more  than  ano- 
ther, I  would  set  myself  to  study  for  it,  even 
though  a  thousand  obstacles  were  in  the  way 
— I  really  do  wish  you  would  choose  for  me, 
Nelly."  ) 
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Ellen  shook  her  head,  though  acknowledging 
by  an  affectionate  smik^  the  compliment  Sydney- 
paid  her  ;  and  Katherine,  on  whom  nothing  was 
lost, resumed  the  discussion  by  saying — 

''  What  should  vou  think  of  takino;  Willis's 
rooms  for  a  year,  and  giving  concerts  once  a 
week?  I  am  sure,  with  Ellen  as  the  prima 
donna,  it  w'culd  answer  immensely,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  twelvemonth  you  might  retire  to  a 
cottage  in  Wales  upon  your  means." 

Doubtlessly  she  spoke  in  jest,  as  indeed  she 
had  been  doing  all  along ;  but  Sydney,  who  had 
taken  no  offence  when  he  only  was  in  question, 
fired  up  indignantly  at  the  association  of  Ellen's 
name  in  any  plan  for  the  earning  of  their  daily 
bread. 

'*  If  I  thought  it  possible,"  he  said,  "  that  any 
human  being  could  seriously  entertain  the  idea 
of  Ellen,  either  before  or  after  she  is  my  wife, 
singing  for  money,  I  would  go  on  my  knees  to 
entreat  her  never  to  let  her  voice  be  heard  again. 
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Jest  as  much  as  you  please  about   me  and   my 
poverty,  Kate,  but  let  Ellen  alone." 

*'  With  pleasure,"  retorted  Katherine,  for  one 
moment  yielding  to  the  savage  desire  she  felt 
to  be  spiteful  and  unamiable  ;  "  and  as  all  this 
is  no  concern  of  mine,  pray  let  us  change  the 
subject." 

To  poor  Ellen  the  evening  seemed  long  and 
wearisome  in  the  extreme ;  for  although,  after 
awhile,  Katherine.  took  a  book,  and  the  elders 
of  the  family  dropped  asleep,  thus  leaving  Syd- 
ney and  herself  free  to  converse  in  whispers, 
still  she  could  not  recover  her  spirits,  or  feel  in 
any  degree  at  her  ease. 

To  him,  loving  as  ardently  and  entirely  as  he 
did,  it  was  enough  to  be  with  her,  and  to  have 
the  privilege  (which  he  certainly  used  un- 
sparingly) of  speaking  to  her  of  this  passionate 
devotion  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  cruel  blow, 
and  one  that  Ellen  was  far  too  tender-hearted  to 
inflict,  had  it  been  hinted  to  him   that  she  was. 
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less    happy,    less    satisfied,   and,  in    short,   less 
seriously  in  love  than  himself. 

After  this  evening,  they  would  not  meet  for 
some  time  ;  but  Sydney  had  great  hopes  of 
being  in  a  position  to  marry  before  the  expira- 
tion of  another  year  ;  not  that  he  saw  at  all  how 
it  was  to  be  accomplished,  but  that  his  nature 
was  naturally  sanguine,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
impossible  to  exist  longer  without  the  object  of 
his  adoration, 

Ellen  listened  to  all  his  castle-building  with 
the  gentle  smile  which  it  was  but  natural  he 
should  mistake  for  entire  and  warm  concurrence 
in  his  hopes ;  and  if  she  talked  less  herself  than 
she  had  used  to  do  when  they  first  wandered 
together  in  the  woods  and  valleys  round  her  old 
home  in  the  north,  he  attributed  it  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  natural  sobering  of  her  character, 
after  the  trials  she  had  recently  gone  through. 

About  ten  o'clock  her  mother  sent  for  her, 
and  then  she  had  once  more  to  confront  Kathe- 
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rine  alone,  as  that  young  lady  (probably  in  obe- 
dience to  a  look  from  Sydney)  volunteered  to 
accompany  her  upstairs  to  put  her  bonnet  on. 

"  It  will  be  superfluous  for  me  to  say  thiit  I 
hope  you  have  spent  a  pleasant  evening,"  she 
began,  as,  throwing  herself  on  a  chair,  she  aliovved 
Ellen  to  dress  without  assistance.  "  To  a  young- 
lady  of  your  romantic  disposition,  love's  young 
dream  must  be  so  very  enchanting." 

Ellen  was  a  moderately  good-tempered  girl, 
but  her  spirit  was  not  quite  that  of  a  dove,  and 
it  urged  her  now  to  reply,  as  she  broke  the  pif! 
of  her  brooch  and  severely  pricked  her  fingers 
in  her  eagerness  to  fasten  her  cloak  and  be 
gone — 

"  When  experience  has  taught  you  thoroughly 
to  enter  into  this  enchantment,  Katherine,  we 
will  exchange  confidences.  Till  then,  you  must 
allow  me  to  decline  talking  to  you  on  the 
subject." 

Ellen  could  have  had  no  just  idea  of  the  en- 
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mity  already  excited  against  her,  or  she  would 
not  so  needlessly  have  added  fuel  to  the  tire. 

"  If  you  wait  for  love  secrets  from  me,  you 
are  likely  to  have  a  wear\-  waiting,"  said  Kathe- 
rine,  smiling  in  her  unruffled  composure  at  the 
excitement  of  the  other.  "  I  value  my  heart  at 
too  high  a  price  to  sell  it  to  the  first  bidder ; 
and  of  course  /  have  no  temptation  to  marry 
for  money  or  position." 

Ellen  knew  that  her  own  angry  observation 
had  in  fact  merited  some  such  retort  as  this ; 
and  though  her  blood  still  boiled  with  indigna- 
tion, it  struck^her  that  it  would  be  the  extreme 
of  folly  to  continue  a  war  of  words,  in  which 
Katherine  was  certain  to  have  the  best  of  it. 
So  she  only  said,  much  more  quietly  than 
before — 

"Anybody  would  think  we  were  school-girls 
still ;  but  I  am  quite  ready,  and  will  not  keep 
you  rpstairs." 

Sydney  p^eaied   hard   to  be  allowed  to    see 
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Ellen  home ;  but  as  Mrs.  Miniver's  servant  had 
come  in  the  carriage  sent  for  her,  she  firmly 
declined  his  attendance,  knowing  that  Katherine 
would  make  an  occasion  of  it  to  say  all  sorts  of 
spiteful  things,  and  feeling,  besides,  too  cross  and 
out  of  spirits  to  care  for  talking,  even  to  him. 

So  they  parted  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
family,  and  poor  Sydney  was  left  to  get  what 
consolation  he  could  from  the  tender  sympathy 
of  his  cousin  Katherine. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  FEW  days  after  Sydney  Willand's  return  to 
Paris,  Katherine  Wilmot  received  the  following 
letter  from  his  mother  : — 

''Paris,  Feb,  7th,  18—. 
"  My  dearest  niece, — 

"  I  have  so  long  been  prepared  for 
an  elucidation  of  all  that  has  been  mysterious 
in  my  son's  recent  conduct,  similar  to  that  now 
before  me,  that  I  confess  your  letter  has  given 
me  very  little  surprise.  Du  reste,  ma  chcre, 
oue   soon  learns,  in   this   bad  and   disagreeable 
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world,  to  be  surprised  at  nothing.  To  you, 
whose  feelings  have  always  sympathised  so  ad- 
mirably with  my  own,  I  need  not  say  how 
peculiarly  hateful  to  me  is  the  idea  of  a  mes- 
alliance for  Sydney  !  mais,  que  voulcz  vous  ? 
I  have  no  sort  of  authority  over  him,  and  he  is, 
beyond  all  question,  hopelessly  and  ridiculously 
in  love.  I  am  quite  wilhng  to  receive  your 
generous  testimony  as  to  the  girl's  prettiness 
and  vocal  powers.  These  advantages  will  in 
some  measure  justify  his  folly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  ;  and  as  you  say  she  is  not  strong-minded,* 
perhaps  one  may  gain  an  influence  over  her 
that  it  would  be  difBcult  to  acquire  in  the  case 
of  half  the  marriageable  young  ladies  in  our 
own  class,  who  are  brought  up  to  assert  their 
rio^hts  and  to  set  their  husbands  and  husbands' 
families  at  defiance.  Of  such,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  my  eldest  son's  wife.  Did  I  not  clearly  see, 
my  dear  Kate,  that  you  are  in  favour  of  this 
match,  I  should  do  all  in  my  power  to  oppose 
VOL.    II.  L 
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it ;  but  gathering  from  your  charming  letter 
that  yua  think — all  things  considered — it  i& 
better  to  let  Sydney  have  his  own  way,  I  have 
told  him  that  my  consent  shall  not  be  withheld,, 
if  they  can,  between  them,  scrape  together  a 
sufficient  income  to  live  respectably.  For  my 
own  part,  I  find  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  increase  his  present  allowance,  which 
you  know  is  only  two  hundred  a-year ;  but  he 
hints  something,  that  the  girl's  mother  has  been 
talking  to  him  about,  of  a  rich  uncle,  who  may 
perhaps  come  down  with  a  marriage  present 
when  he  hears  that  she  is  about  to  form  so 
advantageous  a  connection.  As  to  Sydney's 
ever  earning  a  farthing  for  himself,  1  have  no 
faith  in  it ;  but  let  him  try  if  he  likes — an  idle 
life  for  a  young  man  is  always  to  be  dreaded. 
As  my  time  here  is  fully  occupied,  and  I  have 
no  talent  for  letter  writing,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  me,  my  dearest  girl,  by  seeing  these 
Claverings  for  me,  and  saying  a:l  that  \  ou  think 
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necessary  on  the  occasion.  Sydney  is  mad  to 
get  back  to  London,  but  there  are  two  or  threa 
balls  for  which  he  must  stay,  as  I  shall  have  no 
other  escort.  Entre  nous,  I  think  it  will  be  as 
well  to  let  the  young  people  marry  during  the 
ensuing  summer,  as,  if  I  come  to  London  for 
the  winter,  and  she  is  really  what  I  hear,  her 
voice  and  face  will  tell  admirably  in  my  little 
parties.  Let  me  have  a  hne  from  you  as  often 
as  possible,  my  dear  Kate ;  and  with  love  to 
yoiu'  good  papa  and  mamma, 

"  Believe  me,  ♦ 

*'  Ever  your  devoted  and  affectionate  aunt, 

"  Charlotte  Willand." 

With  this  letter  in  her  pocket,  Katherine 
started  one  tine,  frosty  morning,  to  pay  her  first 
visit  to  the  modest  lodgings  of  Ellen  Ciavering 
and  her  mother. 

They  were  both  at  home,  and  both  miserably 
out  of  spirits,  owing  to  the  recent   departure  of 

h  2 
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Maurice,  who  would  not  be  able  to  leave  his 
college  again  for  many  months ;  but  Mrs.  Cla- 
vering  brightened  up,  externally,  at  least,  on 
the  appearance  of  Miss  Wilmot,  and,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  unfriendly  feeling  existing 
between  the  old  schoolfellows,  as  Ellen  was  not 
communicative  with  her  mother,  began  thanking 
Katherine  very  warmly  for  her  attentions  to 
her  daughter. 

"  We  will  waive  this  for  the  moment,"  said 
the  young  lady  with  her  usual  haughtiness,  "  as 
my  time  is  short,  and  my  errand  one  of  business 
only." 

Ellen  rose  from  her  seat,  fancying  that  the 
business  must  be  with  her  mother,  and  glad  of 
any  excuse  to  get  away  from  Katherine. 

**  Do  not  go,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  tone  of 
cold  command,  "  what  I   have  to  speak  about 
relates  rather  to  you  than   to  your  mother.     I 
have  had    a  letter    from    Mrs.    Willand  this 
morning." 
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Eilen  sat  down  again,  her  countenance  ;e^- 
pressing  not  half  the  embarrassment  or  excite- 
ment her  visitor  bad  looked  for. 

"  In  this  letter,"''  continued  Katberine,  *'  Mys. 
Willand  authorizes  me  to  convey  to  youj  ;her 
assurance  that  no  opposition  will  be  m^de.ibn 
her  part  to  her  son's  marriage.  She  does  wt, 
of  course,  see  hov/  you  are  to  live  without/  an 
income ;  but  presuming  that  you  and  Sydney 
have  hit  upon  some  hitherto  unknown  expedient 
for  obviating  this  difficulty,  she  very  wisely  re- 
frains  from  w^orrying  herself  about  it,  and  hopes 
you  will  be  happy,  &c.  &c.  So  much  for  (my 
aunt's  message,  upon  which  I  beg  to  offer  you 
my  warmest  congratulations,  as  I  am  sure  you 
could  never  have  anticipated  the  course  of  your 
true  love  running  so  particularly  smooth;  but 
now  for  mamma's  message,  which  I  hope  will 
prove  not  much  less  agreeable.  She  wishes  me 
to  say  that  in  the  month  of  April  we  are  all 
going  on  a  trip  to  Scotland,   and  that  if ,  Mrs. 
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Clavering  can  spare  you,  she  shall  be  happy  to 
have  you  as  our  guest  on  the  occasion.  I  dare- 
say Sydney  will  join  us  while  we  are  there,  so 
that  you  will  not  be  entirely  restricted  to  our 
society  for  amusement ;  and  Scotland,  you 
know,  is  such  a  romantic  place,  that  you  and 
your  friend  will  be  able  to  sentimentalize  together 
en  its  lochs  and  in  its  glens,  to  your  hearts' 
content." 

Katherine  had  finished  speaking,  and  waited 
with  queenly  condescension  for  the  outburst  of 
pleasure  and  gratitude,  which  ought  assuredly 
to  have  followed  the  announcement  of  so  much 
delightful  news. 

But  Ellen  sat  still,  with  the  quietest  of  faces, 
and  only  on  the  silence  lengthening,  looked  up 
at  Mrs.  Clavering,  asking — 

"  Mamma,  what  answer  do  you  wish  me  to 
give  ?" 

"  My  dear  child,'*  said  the  mother,  who  had 
refrained    from    speaking,   simply   because  the 
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whole  of  the  conversation  had  been  addressed 
to  Ellen,  "  of  course  I  wish  you  to  accept  an 
invitation  that  must  be  so  exceedingly  agreeable 
to  you.  Do  not  think  of  me  for  a  moment. 
You  know  I  shall  have  to  give  you  tip  altogether 
by  and  bye." 

Before  Ellen  had  time  to  put  in  a  word, 
Katherine  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was 
saying  with  her  imperial  air — 

*'  Very  well,  then,  we  may  consider  the  matter 
as  settled.  Mind  you  keep  your  voice  in  order, 
for  mamma  is  certain  to  want  you  to  sing  a 
good  deal ;  the  Scotch  are  so  enthusiastic  about 
music." 

She  bowed  distantly  to  Mrs.  Clavering,  made 
a  show  of  shaking  hands  with  Ellen,  and  finally 
sailed  out  of  the  small  room,  looking  as  if  she 
deemed  both  it  and  its  inmates  far  too  highly 
honoured  already  by  her  brief  sojourn  there. 

Ellen  rang  the  bell,  but  gave  no  sign  of  in- 
tending to  accompany  her  future  cousin  down. 
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''  What  makes  you  so  cold  to  Miss  Wilmot, 
my  dear  ?"  asked  Mrs,  Clavering  when  they 
were  alone.  "  It  would  really  have  been  but  right 
to  see  her  to  the  door." 

Instead  of  replying  to  this  question,  Ellen 
said  abruptly — 

"What  do  you  think  of  her.  mamma?" 

"  It  would  not  be  fair  to  form  a  judgment 
after  so  short  an  interview,  Nelly.  Of  course  I 
can  detect  boundless  pride  in  Miss  Wilmot's 
character,  but  we  are  none  of  us  vvithout  our 
faults." 

"  True,  but  the  faults  of  some  people  affect 
only  themselves,  while  those  of  others  destroy 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all  around  them. 
Mamma,  I  would  rather  a  great  deal  go  out 
as  a  common  servant  than  accompany  Katherine 
Wilmot  to  Scotland." 

"  You  surprise  me,  Ellen.  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  disliked  this  young  lady.  But  why,  then, 
did  you  suffer  me  to  accept  the  invitation  ?" 
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"I  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking.  I  can 
see  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  probably  to 
have  more  abundant  opportunities  for  tormenting 
and  insulting  me,  Katherine  has  made  up  her 
mind  that  I  shall  be  their  guest ;  and  if  I  give 
a  point  blank  refusal  she  will  revenge  it  on  me 
in  a  hundred  different  ways.  I  am  sure  I  don'fc 
know  what  I  can  do  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  I  would  not  for  the  w^orld 
that  you  should  go  to  be  unhappy ;  but  it  seems 
a  thousand  pities  to  miss  such  a  delightful  trip ; 
and  if  Sydney  is  there,  I  cannot  see  how  any* 
body  can  have  the  power  to  annoy  you." 

"  You  don't  know  Katherine  ;  but  it  is  useless 
talking  about  it  yet,  mamma.  We  have  still 
six  weeks  before  us,  and  many  things  may  hap- 
pen in  that  time.'' 

"  Only  you  must  come  to  a  decision  soon,  on 
account  of  getting  the  new  things  you  would 
require;  and  I  should  endeavour,  I  think,  to 
make    some    arrangement    to  board   with  the 
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Minivers,  and  take  a  bedroom  on  the  second 
floor.  It  would  be  dull  for  me  alone,  and  a 
good  opportunity  too  for  economizing." 

"  Oh;  mamma,  if  we  had  never  left  St. 
Ives ! " 

"  What  then,  Ellen  ?  1  am  sure  nothing  can 
be  brighter  than  your  present  prospects." 

Ellen's  head  went  a  little  lower  over  her  work, 
but  she  neither  confirmed  nor  denied  this  last 
assertion. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

^'  Ellen,  clearest,  I  see  no  other  way ;  besides  it 

is   the  best  way,  the  most  reasonable  way,  and 

• 

the  only  way  by  which  you  can  remove  from 
my  mind  the  cruel  doubts  that  have  so  long  been 
tormenting  it,  as  to  the  reality  of  your  love  for 
me.  You  look  so  unhappy  at  times^  you  speak 
so  coldly,  you  receive  my  protestations  of  bound- 
less devotion  with  so  much  indifference,  not  to 
say  impatience,  that  it  is  but  natural  I  should 
suspect  a  change  in  your  sentiments,  and  feel 
heartbroken  when  these  thoughts  oppress  me. 
But  consent  to  be  married  at  once,   and   I  will 
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never  doubt  you  again.  Make  me  happy,  dear- 
est, and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  will  consecrate 
my  whole  life  to  your  happiness." 

Poor  Ellen  certainly  looked  just  now  as  if  hap- 
piness and  herself  had  not  been  on  friendly 
terms  for  some  time.  She  had  grown  much 
thinner  and  paler  of  late,  and  there  were  dark 
circles  round  her  eyes,  betokening  either  sleepless 
nights  or  frequent  tears — perhaps  both — for 
wakefulness  and  crying  often  come  together. 
Sydney  had  been  more  than  three  weeks  in 
London,  and  he  was  now  sitting  with  her  in  her 
mother's  parlour — the  latter  having  gone  out 
shopping  with  Mrs.  Miniver — trying  to  convince 
her  that  he  had  found  out  a  perfectly  unexcep- 
tionable way  of  evading  the  Scottish  trip,  the 
thought  of  which  had  become  every  day  more 
hateful  and  obnoxious  to  Ellen. 

In  reply  to  his  earnest,  lover-like  appeal,  she 
said,  after  a  little  reflection : — 

"  I  know  it  would  not  be  your  fault  if  I  was 
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not  happy,  Sydney,  but  I  have  never  contcrn- 
plated  the  idea  of  being  married  so  soon ;  and  I 
doubt  if  we  could  live,  ignorant  as  I  am  of  do- 
mestic economy,  upon  your  two  hundred  a-year* 
Then,  too,  your  family  would  make  such  a  fuss, 
and  mamma  would  be  worried,  and  a  hundred 
disagreeables  would  be  entailed,  that  I  really  do 
not  feel  equal  to  encounter." 

"  You  are  not  well,  my  darling.  I  am  sure 
this  close  neighbourhood,  and  these  small  rooms, 
do  not  agree  with  you ;  and  this  is  a  most 
weighty  motive  with  me  for  urging  you  to  be- 
come my  wife  at  once.  I  would  take  a  lovely 
little  cottage  for  you,  with  a  garden,  at  Bromp- 
ton,  or  Fulham,  or  some  of  those  open  and 
healthy  places,  because,  once  married,  I  should 
begin  to  study  hard  immediately  (for  the  Bar,  I 
think),  and  this  would  oblige  me  to  live  near 
libndon.  As  to  my  friends  and  your  mother, 
they  would  neither  fuss  nor  say  a  single  word 
if  we  were   to  go   to  church  quietly   one  fine 
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morning,  and  only  tell  them  what  we  had  done 
when  it  was  all  over.  Think,  too,  what  expense 
would  be  spared  ;  and,  above  all,  how  delightfully 
it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  your  going  to 
Scotland." 

"  But  it  would  give  your  family  a  worse 
opinion  of  me  than  they  are  disposed  to  have  at 
present,  and  incense  them  dreadfully  against 
you." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  have  given  their 
consent,  and  surely  we  have  a  right  to  choose 
our  own  time.  It  is  not  they  who  will  have  to 
live  upon  a  small  income ;  and  I  am  quite  sure, 
Nelly,  that  I  shall  work  a  thousand  times  better 
with  a  dear  little  wife  at  home,  to  take  care  of 
me,  than  if  I  were  a  miserable  bachelor,  in 
lodgings  by  myself." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  work  much  any- 
where, Sydney :  you  did  not  begin  early  enough, 
and  you  weary  so  soon  of  one  thing." 

"  I  have  never  wearied   of  t/ou,  Ellen,"  said 
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the  young  lover  in  an  injured  tone ;  "  and  love 
has  been  known  to  work  greater  miracles  than 
that  of  transforming  an  idle  boy  into  an  indus- 
trious man.'* 

"  I  don't  dispute  it  ;  but  indeed  you  must 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  this  clandestine  mar- 
riage, and  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  endure 
your  cousin's  insults  and  impertinences  for  a 
few  more  or  less  terrible  weeks.  After  all, 
what  does  it  signify  ?" 

"  Nay,  it  signifies  everything,  that  you  should 
be  subjected  to  annoyances  so  serious  as  this, 
from  any  one  belonging  to  me ;  but  you  will 
not  allow  me  to  speak  to  her,  and  we  both 
know,  that  were  she  to  turn  openly  against  us, 
everything  would  go  wrong.  You  might  en- 
dure this  calmly,  Nelly — your  indignant  face 
just  now  convinces  me  that  pride  would  sustain 
you ;  but  for  me — ah,  you  know,  my  Nelly,  my 
daillog,  it  would  kill  me  outright  to  lose  you."; 

Apparently  Ellen  believed  this,  for  she  spoke 
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kindly  and  soothingly  to  him,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  they  were  together, 
combatted  much  more  feebly  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  their  speedy  union  ;  and  seemed,  in- 
deed, as  if  she  were  too  weary  of  this,  and 
everything  else,  to  be  capable  of  strong  oppo- 
sition to  anyone. 

There  were  many  reasons  to  account  for  the 
uncomfortable,  and  even  dangerous  state  of 
mind,  that  had  been  growing  upon  Ellen,  since 
her  accidental  meeting  with  her  old  school- 
fellow, Katherine  Wilmot.  Some  of  these 
must  be  passed  over  for  the  present ;  but  a  few 
remain  that  may  be  lightly  glanced  at,  in  order 
to  show  how  it  was  that  she  was  so  easily  in- 
fluenced to  do  that  which  both  her  reason  and 
conscience  inclined  her  to  condemn. 

She  had  discovered,  partly  by  accident,  and 
partly  through  the  indiscretion  of  Mrs.  Miniver, 
(who  had  become  of  late  excessively  intimate 
with  Mrs.  Clavering,)    the  pecuniary  difficulties 
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under  which  her  mother  was  labouring.  This 
would  have  been  at  all  times  a  real  source  of 
grief  and  uneasiness  to  Ellen,  who  had  inherited 
from  her  father  a  peculiar  horror  of  getting 
into  debt ;  but  the  idea  that  it  had  been  solely 
on  her  account  that  Mrs.  Clavering  had  come 
to  London,  and  exceeded  their  income,  rendered 
the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  trebly  painful, 
and  induced  her  to  use  every  possible  argument 
to  persuade  her  mother  to  return  at  once  to 
the  country,  and  live  with  the  strictest  economy 
until  their  debts  were  paid. 

But  Mrs.  Clavering,  like  many  gentle,  quiet 
people,  was  immovably  obstinate  when  once  she 
had  made  up  her  mind ;  and  having,  as  she 
said,  already  incurred  and  risked  so  much  for 
Ellen's  advantage,  it  was  not  likely  she  should 
undo  it  all,  just  when  the  desired  goal  was  in 
sight. 

It  appeared  to  her  worth  any  present  sacri- 
fice to  get  Ellen  to  Scotland  with  the   Wilmot 

VOL.  II.  M 
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family.  Who  can  tell  but  what  the  mother's 
visions  of  the  future  glanced  at  something  far 
nobler  aud  higher  for  her  attractive  and  gifted 
daughter  than  the  engagement  now  existing 
seemed  to  promise  ?  Her  own  early  experience 
had  taught  Mrs.  Clavering  to  place  unlimited 
faith  in  vocal  talent,  as  a  means  of  fascinating 
and  winning  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  many  of 
those  whom  she  had  once  known  as  poor  strug- 
gling actresses  or  singers,  were  now  recognized 
amongst  the  proudest  English  aristocracy,  and 
had  sons  who  would  become  peers  of  the  realm. 

Truly,  with  even  the  possibility  of  such  a 
destiny,  it  was  a  small  matter  to  expend  a  few 
extra  pounds  in  cultivating  Ellen's  voice,  or  in 
facilitating  her  entrance  into  a  society  which 
would  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  recognize  her 
claims. 

But  to  whatever  extent  the  mother  indulged 
in  these  ambitious  dreams,  it  is  very  certain  that 
Ellen  herself   took  no  part  in  them — did  not 
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even  know  of  their  existence.  She  knew  that 
every  day  their  debts  were  increasing ;  that, 
until  she  left,  no  change  would  be  even  heard 
of;  and  that  while  obstinately  persisting  in  their 
present  unauthorized  expenditure,  her  mother 
was  in  reality  longing  for  the  hour  when  she 
should  be  free  to  save,  not  only  for  the  payment 
of  their  debts,  but  for  the  future  menage  of  her 
darling  Maurice. 

It  was  really  a  cruel  position,  and  a  strange 
one,  for  any  young  girl  to  be  in,  vdthout  a  judi- 
cious  friend  at  hand  to  direct  and   counsel  her. 
And    when    to    all   this    was    added    her    own 
more  peculiar  and  strictly  personal  trials — trials 
which  were  told    to    none,    and    only    vaguely 
hinted  at  in  gloomy  letters  to  Norah  Kennedy — 
it  will  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
Ellen  should  grow  pale  and   thin,  or  that  she 
should  think  life  too   wearisome  to  care  much 
how,  or  with  whom  she  spent  it. 

M  2 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

A  LOVELY  spring  morning — a  morning  that 
coming  suddenly  after  a  long  succession  of 
cold,  ungenial  rains,  breaks  upon  you  with  a 
sweet  surprise,  and  calls  into  activ^e  and  imme- 
diate life  all  the  latent  ronnance  and  poetry  of 
your  nature — makes  you,  if  you  are  living  in  a 
large  town,  dream  of  leafy  woods  and  rippling 
brooks,  and  long  green  lanes,  and  fields  scented 
with  violets ;  and  creates  a  perfect  longing 
(mingled,  perhaps,  with  the  wildest  schemes  for 
accomplishing  it)  to  get  out  into  the  open  coun- 
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try,  and  revel  in  the  rich   delights  which  you 
know  and  feel  are  there. 

"  Open  the  window,  my  dear,  for  I  am  sure 
the  air  will  be  delicious  this  morning,"  said 
Mrs.  Claverlng,  as  she  followed  Ellen  into  their 
sitting-room,  where  breakfast  was  laid — "you 
must  get  a  good  long  walk  by-and-bye.  It  is 
nearly  a  week,  I  do  believe,  since  you  have  been 
outside  the  doors." 

"Yes,  mamma.  Sydney  is  coming  for  me 
early.     I  am  glad  it  is  so  fine." 

"  Why,  good  gracious,  Ellen !  what  is  the 
matter  with  you? — I  did  not  look  at  you  be- 
fore. You  are  like  a  ghost,  and  your  hand  is 
trembling  like  an  old  woman's.  Let  me 
manage  that  window ;  and  do  you  go  and  get 
some  tea  directly.  I  shall  send  for  a  doctor,  if 
you  are  not  better  after  breakfast.'' 

"  What  an  idea,  mamma  1  Indeed  I  am  quite 
well ;  only  I  did  not  sleep  much^last  night,  and 
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I   have  had   a  little  of  that  palpitation   of  the 
heart  this  morning." 

"  Poor  child  !  you  quite  frighten  me.  The 
fact  is,  Nelly,  you  want  change  of  air.  I  wish 
they  had  not  put  off  this  journey  to  Scotland ; 
but  you  have  not  much  more  than  a  fortnight 
to  wait  now." 

Ellen's  colour  came  back  for  a  moment  as 
her  mother  spoke,  but  afterwards  she  was  paler 
than  ever;  and  it  was  clear  that  every  mouthful 
she  attempted  to  eat  met  a  painful  obstruction 
in  the  hysteria  that  kept  rising  in  her  throat. 

"  You  had  better  take  some  ether,  my  love," 
said  the  mother,  who  was  really  growing  very 
anxious.  "  1  will  fetch  you  some  directly ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  I  should  advise  your  sitting 
by  the  open  window.  The  air  will  revive  and 
calm  you." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  like,  mamma ;  but 
indeed,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
me.     Do  take  your  own  breakfast,  and  I  will 
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join  you  in  a  nainute  or  two.     This  lovely  air 
is  better  than  all  the  stimulants  in  the  world." 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Clavering  mixed  the  ether, 
and  persuaded  her  daughter  to  drink  it.  Then, 
fancying  she  looked  a  little  more  lifelike,  the 
mother  drew  her  to  the  breakfast  table,  and 
Ellen  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  swallow  the 
thin  piece  of  bread  and  butter  she  had  already 
got  upon  her  plate. 

"  Now  mind  you  don't  fatigue  yourself,  my 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Clavering,  alluding  to  the  pro- 
posed walk  with  Sydney.  "Go  into  the  parS, 
and  sit  down  ;  and  if  you  feel  tired  or  poorly, 
be  sure  you  take  a  cab  to  come  home.' 

"  I  will,  mamma ;  but  I  am  better  now.  I 
told  you  it  was  nothing." 

"  And  don't  be  surprised  if  you  find  me  out 
on  your  return.  I  think  I.  must  take  advantage 
of  this  fine  day  to  execute  a  few  commissions  in 
the  city." 

"  What  o'clock  is  it  now  ?" 
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"  Past  nine — when  did  Sydney  say  he  would 
be  here  ?" 

*'  About  a  quarter  to  ten.  If  you  have 
finished  breakfast,  I  will  go  and  get  ready." 

"  Do,  my  dear,  and  I  will  run  down  and  see 
if  Mrs.  Miniver  is  disposed  to  accompany  me 
on  my  tiresome  expedition." 

Ellen  took  a  longer  time  than  usual  to  put 
on  her  walking  dress — not  that  she  bestowed 
any  unusual  pains  upon  the  adornment  of  her 
person,  or  glanced  oftener  in  the  mirror  that 
reflected  a  face  with  whose  charms  she  was  quite 
familiar- — but  that  she  paused  very  frequently 
in  her  occupation,  as  if  tired  or  sad  ;  and  sitting 
down  bv  her  narrow  window,  leant  her  forehead 
upon  her  clasped  hands,  and  gazed  out  at  the 
bright  sunshine  through  tears  that,  if  they  came 
not  "  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair," 
came  at  least  from  the  weight  of  some  present 
fear  or  unhappiness. 

But  the  toilette  was   completed  at  last,  the 
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tears  carefully  wiped  away,  and  Ellen  ready  to 
go  down  to  receive  her  future  husband,  whose 
knock  she  had  heard  some  minutes  before  at 
the  street  door. 

Mrs.  Clavering  was  with  him,  and  admiring 
a  magnificent  bouquet  that  he  had  just  been 
buying,  as  a  present  for  Ellen,  at  Covent  Garden 
Market. 

"  It  is  lovely,  indeed,"  said  the  latter,  taking 
it  into   her  own  hands,  and   inhaling   the  de- 
liciously  mingled  perfumes  of  violet  and  mig- 
nionette.      "Thank  you,   Sydney.      You  could' 
not     have    brought    me    a    more    acceptable 

gift." 

He  looked  very  pleased  and  happy  at  her 
approbation  ;  but  Mrs.  Clavering  had  been  speak- 
ing to  him  of  her  daughter's  indisposition,  and 
he  must  draw  his  treasure  to  the  window,  to 
judge  for  himself  whether  she  really  looked  as 
ill  as  had  been  represented. 

They  whispered  together  for    a    minute    or 
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two,  and  then  Ellen  went  up  to  her  mother 
to  kiss  her  and  say  good  bye. 

"  Take  care  of  her,  Sydney  !"  w^as  the  last 
parting  injunction,  uttered  in  more  than  ordi- 
narily earnest  tones,  for  there  had  been  an  un- 
wonted warmth  and  tenderness  in  Ellen's  em- 
brace, which  had  their  effect  upon  the  mother's 
heart. 

"  No  fear,"  replied  Sydney,  possessing  him- 
self of  the  little  hand  that,  even  yet,  was  scarcely 
steady  enough  to  draw  on  the  gloves.  "  I  must 
lose  my  own  life,  before  T  cease  to  take  care  of 
my  poor  little  Nelly." 

The  mother  looked  after  them  as  they  walked 
down  the  street,  and  determined  that  very  morn- 
ing to  write  to  Sir  Peter  Clavering  about  his 
dead  brother's  child. 

It  might  have  been  an  hour  and  a  half  after- 
wards that  Ellen,  having  said  good  bye  to  Sydney 
at  the  door,  came  into  the  house  alone,  looking 
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not  much  less  pale  and   excited   than   she  had 
done  before  breakfast. 

"  Is  mamma  come  home  yet  ?"  she  asked  of 
the  servant  who  had  let  her  in. 

"  No,  Miss,"  was  the  reply,  "  your  ma  said 
she  should  most  likely  be  late,  and  that  I  was 
to  be  sure  and  make  you  have  some  lunch  when 
you  came  in  ;  but  there's  a  young  lady  upstairs, 
who's  been  waiting  for  you  this  half  hour  and 
more.     I  never  saw  her  here  before." 

"  A  stranger — oh,  hovv^  terrible  !"  said  Ellen, 
putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  thereby 
proving  that  this  strong  exclamation  was  not,  in 
the  present  case,  an  exaggerated  form  of  speech. 
"  What  made  you  detain  her,  Mary?" 

"  She  said  she  must  see  you  to-day,  Miss, 
and  had  a  very  determined  manner  with  her. 
I  told  her  two  or  three  times  I  didn't  know 
when  you'd  be  home." 

*'  It  can't  be  helped,  then.  I  shall  have  to 
go  to  her,  whoever  she  may  be." 
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And  with  a  slow,  w^ary  step,  Ellen  began  to 
ascend  the  stairs,  feeling  fully  persuaded  that 
this  was  to  be  an  unlucky,  if  not  an-  evil  day 
for  her. 

The  sitting-room  door  had  been  left  partly 
open,  and  pushing  it  softly,  she  stood  for  a 
moment  at  the  threshold,  looking  in  upon  a 
standing  female  figure,  the  back  of  which  was 
towards  her,  while  the  face  seemed  peering 
anxiously  into  the  street. 

"Who  can  it  be?"  Ellen  had  just  asked 
herself,  when,  hearing  a  slight  movement,  the 
unwelcome  guest  turned  quickly  round,  and  re- 
vealed to  her  friend's  startled  view  the  weU- 
remembered  features  of  Norah  Kennedy. 

That  she  should  arrive  on  such  a  day ! 
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CHAPTER  XITI. 

It  was  a  curious  reception  to  give  to  a 
friend  from  whom  she  had  so  long  been  parted, 
but  Ellen  could  not  help  it,  any  more  than 
she  could  help  the  surprise  that  Norah's  sud- 
den appearance  occasioned  her. 

And  everybody  knows  that  tears,  especially 
when  they  came  as  hers  did,  sobbingly  and 
hysterically,  proceed  as  often  from  pleasurable, 
as  from  painful  excitement. 

But  Norah,  who  had  known  Ellen  only  as 
a  lighthearted,  and  certainly  not  very  nervous 
schoolgirl,  at  length  grew  alarmed  at  this  pas- 
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sionate  demonstration  ;  and  forcing  her  friendto 
sit  down,  she  untied  her  bonnet  for  her,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  drawing  off  her  gloves. 

But  this  last  attention  Ellen  firmly  resisted — 
"  It  is  nothing  at  all,"  she  said,  hastily  wip- 
ing away  the  tears  that  were  by  no  means 
exhausted  yet — "  only  you  took  me  so  much  by 
surprise,  Norah  ;  and  I  have  not  been  quite  well 
of  late.  What  a  welcome  to  give  you  after 
such  a  long  separation  as  ours  has  been  !  when 
did  you  come,  and  where  are  you  staying?" 

Norah  knew  that  it  would  do  Ellen  good  to 
have  her  thoughts  diverted  from  herself  for  a 
little  while  ;  so  she  replied — 

"  I  arrived  in  London  last  night,  and  I  am 
staying  with  an  aunt,  who  is  going  to  take  me 
to  travel  with  her  for  some  months  on  the  con- 
tinent. I  don't  believe  I  should  ever  have  con- 
sented to  the  plan  (for  my  constitutional  lazi- 
ness has  not  diminished)  but  for  the   thought  of 
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seeing  you,  Nelly.     Your  letters  have  made  me 
very  anxious  about  you.  " 

"  It  was,  perhaps,  selfish  of  me  to  write  in 
such  a  desponding  strain.  I  always  am  selfish, 
Norah,  with  you ;  but  indeed  I  have  had  so 
many  vexations  lately." 

"  My  poor  Nelly!  and  you  are  so  little  fitted 
by  nature  to  bear  vexations  of  this  sort.  You 
do  not  half  understand  yourself." 

"  Ah,  don't  begin  your  old  enigmas,  Norah — 
speak  plainly,  and  then  you  may  be  as  severe  as 
you  like.     I  think  severity  would  do  me  good." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  severe  with  you,  dear 
child,  though  now  I  see  how  altered  you  are,  I 
am  inclined  to  rail  at  you  for  not  taking  better 
care  of  yourself;  but,  Nelly — (here  she  spoke  in 
a  lower  and  more  earnest  voice) — if  you  under- 
stood your  own  nature,  you  would  never  dream 
of  marrying  a  man  you  could  not  wholly,  and 
entirely,  and  unreserv(3dly  love  and  respect." 

Ellen  became  redder,  and  looked  much    more 
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agitated  than  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
when  her  engagement  with  Sydney  was  alluded 
to. 

"  I  do  love  him,  Norah,"  she  began  in  a  fal- 
tering voice — 

"  But  not  enough,"  interrupted  the  other 
. — "  not  enough  for  you^  Nelly,  because  you  are 
capable  of  the  very  strongest  attachment ;  and 
until  you  feel  it,  you  will  never  be  at  rest — there 
will  be  a  want,  a  void  in  your  heart ;  and  a  man 
who  gave  all  his  heart  to  you,  would  soon  find 
out  that  he  w^as  not  paid  back  in  measure ;  and 
you  would  both  be  utterly  miserable." 

Nelly  had  been  growing  paler  and  paler  while 
her  friend  spoke — the  sickness  of  the  morning 
seemed  fast  returning  upon  her — but  making 
one  more  determined  effort  to  ward  it  off,  she 
said,  in  reply  to  Norah's  last  observations — 

"  And  what  would  you  do  if  you  had  engaged 
yourself,  without  due  consideration,  to  a  good 
man,  who  loved  you  dearly,  and  whose  whole 
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life's  happiness  depended  upon  your  fulfilling 
this  engagement  ?  Would  you  think  it  right  to 
sacrifice  him,  because  you  had  discovered,  too 
late,  that  he  was  not  exactly  the  embodiment  of 
some  hero  of  your  girlish  dreams,  or  that  he 
lacked  a  few  of  those  attributes  which  you  had 
been  accustomed  to  think  indispensable  to  the 
husband  you  should  choose?  I  am  sure,  Norah, 
you  would  be  the  last  person  to  indulge  in  such 
selfishness." 

"  Perhaps  I  should,  dear — but  the  act  would 
be  fraught  with  so  much  less  danger  to  me  thaif 
it  would  be  to  you.  Without  wearying  you 
with  my  enigmas,  as  you  call  them,  I  may  just 
say,  that  love  is  not  an  actual  necessity  of  my 
nature  as  it  is  of  yours.  If  I  come  in  contact 
with  people  who  please  me,  I  take  them  into 
my  heart  at  once,  and  for  ever,  as  I  have  taken 
you,  Nelly;  but  I  don't  go  about  the  world 
seeking  for  such  people,  I  could  form  my  in- 
ner world,  and  be  none  the  more  unhappy  with- 
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out  them.  I  mean,  of  course,  did  I  never  find 
them ;  for  my  nature  has  a  most  unfortunate 
tenacity  in  it,  which  will  not  let  me  cease  to 
care  for  those  I  have  once  loved.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  very  fact  that  preserves  me  from  the  craving 
which  I  deplore  in  you,  Nelly.  Indeed  I  believe 
that  since  that  early  heart-crushing  that  I  told 
you  of  in  the  old  room  at  school,  I  have  rather 
dreaded  having  any  strong  call  made  upon  my 
affections,  than  sought  opportunities  for  bestow- 
ing them." 

"  You  were  always  a  puzzle  to  me,  Norah ; 
hut  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  I  or  anybody, 
whatever  nature  they  possessed,  would  be  justi- 
fied in  breaking  off  an  engagement  in  which 
another's  happiness  was  involved." 

"  Perhaps,  dear,"  said  Norah,  a  little  bitterly, 
"  I  have  less  faith  in  the  undying  character  of  a 
man's  love  than  you  appear  to  have ;  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  quite  natural  that  I, 
loving  you  as  I  do,  should  fear  the  sacrifice  of 
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your  happiness  more  than  I  can  fear  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  stranger.  Oh,  Nelly,  believe 
that  I  am  right  in  this  matter.  I  have  thought 
so  lonn:  and  seriouslv  about  it — and  consider 
whether  you  cannot,  even  now,  extricate  yourself 
from  an  ciigagement  that  promises  so  little,  and 
threatens  so  much." 

There  appeared  to  be  a  painful  struggle  of 
some  kind  going  on  in  Ellen's  mind  while  her 
friend  was  speaking.  Her  colour  changed  ra- 
pidly, her  hands  clasped  and  unclasped  nervously, 
her  lips  moved  a  little,  and  then  became  firmly 
fixed  together,  as  if  there  was  something  that 
ought  to  be  said,  but  which  she  was  arguing 
with  herself  against  saying. 

Norah  saw  it  all,  but  was  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  it  meant.  She  was  deeply  touched 
by  Ellen's  evident  unhappiness,  and  longed  to 
take  her  in  her  arms  and  comfort  her  as  she 
would  have  comforted  a  weeping  child.  She 
waited,   however,   to   hear  what  answer  her  last 
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appeal  would  call  forth ;  and  after  a  brief  pause 
(daring  which  Ellen  was  growing  more  and 
more  agitated),  it  came. 

Pulling  off  her  left  hand  glove,  she  pointed 
to  the  third  finger,  where  a  plain  gold  ring 
instantly  revealed  to  the  startled  Norah  the 
whole  mystery  of  her  recent  emotion. 

"There!"  said  Nelly,  chokingly,  "you  may 
as  well  know  it  at  first  as  at  last ;  I  meant  to 
have  told  no  one  till  mamma  knew  it,  but  it 
does  not  signify.  We  were  married  an  hour 
ago ;  and  Mr.  Willand  is  gone  to  announce  it 
to  his  relations." 

She  began  crying  again,  though  less  violently 
than  before,  and  Norah  sat  looking  at  her  for  a 
few  minutes  without  speaking.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  she  said  quietly — 

'*  I  have  been  trying  to  settle  the  rather  diffi- 
cult question  as  to  whether  this  strange  step  is 
in  accordance  with  your  general  character,  as  I 
have  always  understood  it,  or  not.     I   have  de- 
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cided  that  it  is,  even  before  I  know  much  about 
the  motives  that  have  impelled  you  to  it. 
Weakness  of  resolution,  and  a  leaning  to  w  hat- 
ever  borders  upon  the  romantic — these  will  al- 
ways be  your  stumbling-blocks,  Nelly.  I  am 
less  surprised  than  sorry  at  this  last  piece  of 
foolishness/' 

She  did  quite  right  not  to  sympathize  or 
express  any  very  strong  feeling  of  disappro- 
bation yet.  Poor  Ellen  was  not  in  a  state 
to  bear  much  additional  excitement.  No; 
rah's  calm,  matter-of-fact  way  of  speaking 
restored  her  outward  composure,  and  she 
was  soon  able  to  give  her  a  rapid  expla- 
nation of  the  motives  that  had  induced  her  to 
accede  to  Sydney's  wishes  about  this  secret 
marriage,  and  to  talk  a  little  of  their  plans  for 
the  future. 

Ellen  was  to  remain  with  her  mother  until 
the  latter  could  complete  her  arrangements 
^or  boarding  with    the   Minivers :    during   this 
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time  Sydney  would  furnish  the  small  house 
he  had  taken  for  her  at  Brompton;  and 
then  they  would  settle  down  quietly  toge- 
ther, and  he  would  hegin  his  studies  for  the 
Bar. 

"  I  daresay  we  shall  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether," Ellen  said  in  conclusion;  "for  indeed, 
Norah,  I  like  him  better  than  you  are  inclined 
to  believe,  and  he  is  so  devotedly  attached  to 
me — besides,  only  think  what  it  is  to  have  es- 
caped for  ever  from  Katherine  Wilmot,  and  to 
know,  too,  that  poor  mamma  will  never  again 
be  led  into  any  expense  on  my  account.  Of 
course  it  is  natural  that  I  should  be  excited  and 
agitated  to-day — marriage  is  such  a  solemn 
thing;  but  upon  the  whole  I  am  really  not  un- 
happy." 

Looking  into  the  pale,  wistful  face  that  ex- 
pressed so  little  of  bride-hke  joy,  Norah  forgot 
her  prudence  for  a  moment,  and  throwing  her 
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arms  with  her  own  warm  impulse  round 
Ellen's  neck,  she  cried  in  a  voice  of  passionate 
pity— 

"  My  poor,  poor  Nelly  1" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was  a  much  less  easy  task  than  Ellen  had 
anticipated,  to  reconcile  Mrs.  Clavering  to  what 
she  had  done ;  but  then  the  daughter  could  not 
possibly  know  all  the  reasons  that  made  this 
hasty  and  secret  marriage  a  source  of  keen 
disappointment  to  the  mother,  any  more  than 
the  mother  could  enter  into  the  motives,  only 
half  explained  to  her,  that  had  influenced  the 
daughter. 

There    were   plenty  of  tears   shed  on    both 
sides,  during  the  confession;  but  Ellen's  con« 
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tinued  the  longest,  because  she  was  really  weak 
and  worn  out  from  the  excitements  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  because  her  mother's  vexation  and  dis- 
approval, coming  immediately  after  Norah 
Kennedy's  strongly-expressed,  though  affec- 
tionate pity,  seemed  but  dismal  auguries  for 
the  future ;  and  as  unlike  the  bridal  blessings 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  connect  with  the 
wedding  of  her  dreams,  as  anything  could  pos- 
sibly be." 

But  Mrs.  Clavering,  grieved  and  disappointed 
though  she  could  not  help  being,  was  a  mother, 
and  a  fond  mother  still ;  and  if  she  had  cherished 
hopes  about  her  child  that  were  now  for  ever 
destroyed,  they  had  not  been  selfish  hopes.  In 
all  her  visions  of  success  and  grandeur  for 
Ellen,  Ellen  had  stood  alone,  for  Mrs.  Clavering 
having  once  assisted  to  raise  her  to  the  coveted 
eminence,  would  have  been  more  than  satisfied 
to  retire  for  ever  from  the  crowd,  and  live  in 
unambitious  seclusion  near  the  son,  who  would 
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never  give  her  an   opportunity  of  scheming  for 
him. 

This  heing  the  case,  her  anger  was  of  brief 
duration,  and  she  soon  changed  her  tones  of 
disapproval  and  annoyance  into  those  of  sooth- 
ing and  motherly  tenderness,  when  she  found 
that  Ellen  was  making  herself  really  ill  from 
agitation  and  distress. 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  she  said  at  length,  striving 
to  speak  a  little  cheerfully,  "  we  must  show  dif- 
ferent faces  than  these  to  the  world,  or  it  will 
invent  a  thousand  ridiculous  stories  about  you. 
Ring  the  bell,  and  I  will  tell  Mary  to  make 
haste  with  our  dinner — you  must  not  fast  en- 
tirely upon  your  wedding-day." 

"  Don't  force  me  to  eat,  mamma,  please.  I 
really  could  not  do  it." 

"You  must  try — ^just  to  please  me,  Nelly — 
I  am  glad  you  have  asked  your  old  friend  to 
come  back  to  tea,  and  Sydney  will  be  here,  of 
course,  by  that  time.     Don't  look  sad   or  un- 
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happy   before  him,    dear,  whatever    you    may 
fed." 

Poor  Ellen ! — she  had  yet  to  learn  even  the 
A,  B,  C,  of  a  wife's  duties,  and  the  bride  of  an 
hour  was  not  likely  to  understand  why  a  hus- 
band must  never  be  "  irritated  "  or  "  put  out," 
(out  of  temper,  I  suppose)  by  the  vision  of  an 
unsmiling  face  at  his  table  or  fireside. 

She  had  gone  to  rest  upon  the  bed  in  her 
own  room  (sleep  was  out  of  the  question),  when 
the  happy  bridegroom  returned  from  his  not 
very  agreeable  errand  in  Park  Lane. 

Ellen  went  into  the  parlour  to  receive  him, 
whilst  Mrs.  Clavering  stepped  down  to  borrow 
a  sugar-basin,  or  something  of  the  kind,  from 
her  neighbour  on  the  first-floor,  and  perhaps 
gratify  at  the  same  time  that  lady's  organs  of 
wonder  and  eventuality,  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  morning's  occurrence. 

"  Well,  Sydney,"  said  Ellen,  after  she  had 
yielded    him    his     newly-acquired   privilege    of 
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kissing  some  colour  into  her  pale  cheeks,  "  how 
were  you  received  ? — what  did  Katherine  say  or 
do?" 

"  I  should  he  almost  afraid  to  tell  you.  my 
darling,  if  I  did  not  know  you  were  delivered 
from  her  talons  for  ever.  As  it  is,  the  recital 
may  amuse  you,  though  upon  my  word  there 
was  an  earnestness  about  her  imperial  high- 
ness's  manner  that  I  can't  reconcile  with  the 
cool  contempt  for  us  both  she  was  pleased  to 
express." 

"  How  was  it  ?  Tell  me  at  once  all  about 
it." 

"Well,  of  course,  on  my  arrival  I  asked  to 
see  my  aunt,  but  on  being  conducted  into  her 
sanctum,  I  found  Kate  alone,  and  was  received 
with  smiles  of  welcome  and  cousinly  affection 
w^hich  were  naturally  very  gratifying  to  my  feel- 
ings. Without  waiting  for  this  amiable  mood 
to  evaporate,  as  you  know  it  does  occasionally, 
in  a  very  abrupt  and  unaccountable  manner,   I 
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took  my  fair  cousin's  hand,  just  as  it  had  returned 
to  wander  gracefully  among  her  harp -strings, 
and  said  in  a  cheerful  voice : — 

" '  Kate,  I  am  come  to  claim  vour  warmest 
congratulations.  Give  me  joy  (and  you  have 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  do  so)  on  my 
marriage  with  Ellen  Clavering,  whom  I  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  to-morrow 
as  Mrs.  Sydney  Willand.' 

"  I  am  sure,  Nelly,  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
telling  you  that  her  face  went  as  white  as  your 
handkerchief  while  I  was  speaking,  and  that 
something  (I  suppose  it  was  anger)  worked  in 
her  throat,  and  prevented  her  from  immediately 
replying  to  me ;  but  at  last  the  words  came  out, 
and  they  had  not  been  dipped  in  honey  dew,  I 
promise  you." 

"  What  could  she  have  said  ?" 

*•'  This — '  My  previous  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Clavering  ought  to  have  prepared  me  for  any 
act  of  folly,  or  treachery,  or  indelicacy  on  her 
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part,  but  I  am  certainly  surprised,  Sydney,  that 
you,  in  your  childish  eagerness  to  possess  a 
coveted  plaything  which  you  were  quite  sure 
would  ere  long  be  your  own,  should  act  deceit- 
fully towards  the  most  indulgent  mother  in  the 
world,  and  wilfully  undo  all  the  good  I  have  so 
long  been  employed  in  doing  for  you.  The  want 
of  confidence  in  me,  nay,  the  utter  scorning  of 
that  intercession  you  once  professed  to  set  such 
store  by,  I  pass  over,  though  it  may  be  hard 
to  forget  it.  I  cannot,  however,  congratulate 
you,  or  even  wish  you  joy  of  that  which  to  every 
rational  being  will  appear  an  act  of  insanity,  un- 
less, indeed' — (and  here  her  voice  changed  from 
angry  excitement  into  the  most  cutting  scorn) — 
*  you  have,  one  of  you,  suddenly  come  into  a 
large  fortune,  and  are  thus  wholly  independent 
of  the  favour  and  approval  of  those  belonging  to 
you.' " 

"  What  a  speech !  and  how  well  you  have  re- 
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membered  it.     Of  course  you  made  a  suitable 
reply?" 

"  Oh,  I  could  not  fight  with  a  woman,  you 
know ;  besides,  I  saw  she  was  unusually  excited, 
so  I  only  said,  '  You  are  a  little  too  severe,  Kate. 
I  don't  see  that  we  have  done  anything  so  re- 
markably wrong  or  foolish  after  all.' 

"  '  You  had  better  have  the  argument  out  with 
mamma/  she  answered,  trying  to  speak  with 
an  easy  indifference,  but  looking  still  so  white 
about  the  face  and  lips  that  I  was  not  taken  in, 
*  for  unfortunately  I  have  an  engagement  at  two* 
o'clock,  and  as  it  is  now  half-past  one,  I  must 
wish  you  good  morning.' 

*'  She  was  passing  out  of  the  room  with  more 
than  her  wonted  majestic  dignity,  when  I  stopped 
her  a  minute  to  ask  if  you  should  come  to-mor- 
row, mentioning  at  the  same  time  that  you  would 
remain  with  your  mother  for  the  next  week  or 
ten  days.  *  You  forget,'  she  said  coldly,  *  that 
I  am  not  the  mistress  of  this  house ;'  and  then, 
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repulsing  all  my  efforts  to  detain  and  make 
friends  with  her,  she  sailed  away  without  giving 
me  a  chance  of  looking  at  her  face  again." 

"  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  get  out  of  going 
there,"  said  Ellen ;  but  she  was  thinking  rather 
gloomily  of  this  third  reception  that  the  news 
of  her  marriage  had  met.  Would  there  be  no 
one  to  congratulate,  no  one  to  wish  her  joy  ? 

"  And  your  aunt,  Sydney  ?"  she  inquired,  af- 
ter a  pause,  during  which  he  had  been  silently 
watching  her  very  thoughtful  face. 

"  Oh,  my  aunt  was  much  less  excited  about 
the  matter.  She  said  she  considered  we  had 
acted  like  children,  and  was  afraid  we  should 
get  into  all  sorts  of  difficulties ;  wondered  how 
you  had  courage  to  brave  your  mother's  anger, 
and  expressed  much  disappointment  at  the  idea 
of  not  having  you  with  them  in  Scotland ;  but 
T  saw  plainly  that  her  whole  anxiety  referred  to 
what  Katherine  would  think  of  it ;  and  upon 
my  w^ord,   Nelly,  if  I  were  a  vain  fellow,  and 
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Kate  somewhat  less  of  an  icicle,  I  should  begin 
to  suspect  that  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me 
herself." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Ellen,  "hasn't  she  hi- 
therto used  her  influence  in  our  favour  ?  She 
is  vexed  at  not  having  me  to  trample  upon  and 
insult,  in  Scotland — that  is  all/' 

If  the  young  wife  had  any  thoughts  of  her 
own  on  the  subject,  she  was  wise  in  not  com- 
municating them,  and  in  leading  Sydney  to  talk 
about  other  things  until  Mrs.  Clavering  joined 
them. 

Norah  Kennedy  came  early.  She  had  nothing 
to  do  during  the  few  days  her  aunt  and  herself 
were  to  remain  in  London,  and  her  intention 
was  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  them  to  her 
old  schoolfellow,  if  she  found  Ellen  sufficiently 
free  to  enjoy  her  companionship.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  she  wanted  to  see  Sydney  Willand, 
and  to  judge,  from  personal  observation,  whether 
he  was  likely  to  win,  in  time,  that  entire  love 
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from  his  wife  which  she  was  perfectly  sure  Ellen 
did  not  yet  feel  for  him. 

And  this  evening  Sydney  was  so  happy,  so 
full  of  quiet,  settled  contentment,  that  he  ap- 
peared to  the  hest  advantage  ;  and  really  wishing 
to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  Ellen*s  early 
friend,  he  talked  to  her  on  the  subjects  she 
liked,  brought  forward  his  own  clearest  and 
most  original  thoughts,  and,  in  fact,  made  himself 
so  particularly  agreeable,  that  Norah,  with  all 
her  cautiousness  and  exactingness,  was  half 
fascinated  with  her  friend's  husband,  and  told 
Ellen  very  seriously  at  parting,  that  it  would  be 
her  fault  if  their  home  was  not  a  happy  one. 

**  I  shall  do  my  very  utmost  to  make  it  so," 
said  Ellen,  upon  whom  the  responsibilities  of  her 
new  position  seemed  forcing  themselves  much 
sooner  and  faster  than  she  had  contemplated. 
"  I  am  glad  you  like  Sydney,  for,  indeed,  he  de- 
serves to  be  liked  and  esteemed." 

"And   lovedj  by  his   wife,"   replied  Norah, 
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kissing  the  pale  cheek  that  Nelly  offered  to  her 
with  a  quiet  smile  of  assent  to  what  she  had 
said.  "  And  now  good  night,  dear  child.  I 
shall  hope  to  find  you  much  better,  both  in 
health  and  spirits  to-morrow." 

**  How  tired  you  look,  my  poor  Nelly,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Clavering,  when  the  mother  and 
daughter  were  alone ;  "  do  go  to  bed,  dear,  and 
try  to  get  a  good  night's  rest,  we  shall  have  so 
much  to  talk  about  and  arrange  to-morrow. 
Sydney  declares  he  will  not  leave  you  with  me 
m'ore  than  four  or  five  days  ;  so  we  shall  have 
no  time  to  lose,  you  see." 

"  No,  indeed,  mamma,  but  tell  me  before  I 
go  to  bed  that  you  have  quite  forgiven  me,  and 
that  you  believe  I  acted  for  what  I  thought  the 
best." 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,  Nelly,  you  were  never 
selfish,  and  it  is  useless  now  wishing  that  things 
had  happened  differently.  Shall  I  write  to 
Maurice,  or  will  you?" 
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"  We  are  both  going  to  write  to  him,  Sydney 
and  myself.  Dear,  dear  Maurice  !  you  will 
soon  now  be  able  to  begin  saving  for  him  and 
Grace,  mamma." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  there  was  not 
the  smallest  break  in  all  the  dull,  brooding 
clouds  on  the  day  that  Sydney  came  to  fetch 
his  wife  to  her  new  home. 

And  Ellen  had  so  much  wished  to  have  it 
fine,  she  was  always  so  depressed  in  wet  wea- 
ther, that  both  Sydney  and  herself  were  quite 
annoyed  that  the  skies  should  not  have  been 
more  complaisant. 

It  was  no  doubt  this  gloomy  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere that  made  Mrs.  Clavering  so  much 
more  nervous  and  foolish,  in  saying  good-bye 
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to  her  daughter,  than  she  had  ever  expected  to 
be,  considering  that  they  would  still  live  very 
near  to  each  other.  There  is  something  pe- 
culiarly saddening  in  parting  with  those  you 
love  on  a  hopelessly  wet  day,  and  turning  back 
into  the  dull-looking  house,  with  the  prospect  of 
no  more  exciting  amusement  (to  assist  you  in 
getting  rid  of  your  sorrow  and  desolation)  than 
that  of  watching  the. cold  rain  beating  against 
the  windows,  till  it  is  time  to  shut  out  the  light, 
and  to  draw  round  the  table  or  fire-side,  where 
the  vacant  place  or  places  make  the  sadness  you 
have  been  battling  with  all  day,  seem  like  a  per- 
fectly new  grief  to  you. 

Ellen  had  strength  to  command  her  own 
feelings  at  the  last  moment,  that  she  might 
speak  cheeringly  to  her  weeping  mother,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  rain,  would  come  out  to  the  car- 
riage door,  and  stand  there  holding  Ellen's  hands 
and  talking  to  her,  while  the  boxes  were  being 
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put  up,  and  arranged  according  to  Sydney's   di- 
rections. 

Mrs.  Miniver  was  there  also,  shedding  a  few 
tears,  from  time  to  time,  but  smiling  in  the  in- 
tervals between  them,  as  if  to  typify  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  what  an  April-day  sort  of 
affair  the  matrimony  they  had  entered  upon 
was  likely  to  prove  to  them. 

"  Good-bye,  dearest  mamma,"  whispered  Ellen, 
throwino;  her  arms  at  leno-th  round  her  mother's 
neck,  and  kissing  her  again  and  again,  that  her 
own  fast  gathering  tears  might  pass  unnoticed  ;* 
"  be  sure  you  come  to  see  us  in  a  few  days,  I 
shall  be  looking  out  for  you.  Now  go  in,  pray 
go  in,  out  of  this  miserable  rain,  and  let  Mrs. 
Miniver  take  care  of  you." 

The  house  Sydney  had  selected  was  quite  a 
new  one,  semi-detached,  and  with  a  garden 
freshly  planted,  having  low  iron  railings  in 
front,  and  a  wall,  on  which  some  young  fruit 
trees  were  trained,  behind. 
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Of  course  in  such  a  furious,  blinding  rain, 
nothing  could  look  cheerful  or  pretty ;  but 
Ellen,  wishing  to  please  him,  said  it  was  all 
very  nice,  as  he  hurried  her  (under  a  large 
umbrella)  along  the  narrow  gravel  pathway, 
into  the  warm,  and  really  comfortable  little 
house. 

A  neat  maid  servant,  curtseying  low  to  her 
new  mistress,  led  the  way  into  a  small,  taste- 
fully furnished  room  where  a  bright  fire  was 
offering  a  smiling  welcome,  and  inviting  repose 
in  the  luxurious  arm  chairs  drawn  close  beside 

it. 

Ellen  sat  down  here  alone,  until  Sydney  had 
finished  with  the  cabman  and  the  luggage.  She 
was  glad  to  warm  her  cold  feet,  and  to  have  a 
little  time  to  reduce  to  some  sort  of  order  her 
troubled  and  scattered  thoughts.  The  last  few 
days  had  seemed  all  strange  and  unnatural  to 
her  ;  she  had  not  had  a  single  moment  of 
mental  repose.      Norah  Kennedy  had    been  a 
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good  deal  with  her,  and  had  carried  her  back 
to  the  old  schooldays  when  they  had  both 
talked  and  dreamt  together  of  that  future  which, 
to  Ellen  at  least,  had  suddenly  become  a  fixed 
and  changeless  reality.  She  could  not  imagine 
herself  the  same  individual  who  had  rambled 
wath  Norah  under  the  shade  of  the  old  garden 
trees,  happy  and  thoughtless  in  the  present,  but 
seeing  ever  golden  visions  of  the  time  to  come 
— checked  only  occasionally,  in  these  bright 
imaginings,  by  the  obtruding  of  those  serious 
reflections,  which  had  brought  forth  no  fruiti 
then,  and  alas  !  were  bringing  forth  no  fruits 
now. 

It  was  impossible  for  Ellen  to  help  feeling, 
at  this  point  in  her  destiny,  that  she  had  got 
into  a  wrong  road  ;  that  having  undertaken  a 
difficult  journey,  without  a  sure  guide,  she  had 
altogether  lost  her  way,  and  was  wandering  on 
at  random,  not  knowing  whither  the  present 
path  would  lead  her. 
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The  only  thing  in  the  least  clear  to  her,  was, 
that  having  married  Sydney,  she  must  endeavour 
to  make  him  happy  ;  and  that  as  it  would  he 
utterly  impossible  to  give  him  the  key  to  her 
own  strange  and  complicated  feelings,  the 
speaking  of  them  at  all,  could  only  be  useless  if 
not  cruel.  She  did  love  him,  whatever  Norah 
might  say,  and  it  should  not  be  her  fault  if  he 
ever  found  out  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
choosing  her  for  his  wife. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling,  my  own  Nelly," 
he  said,  coming  in  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  her 
reflections,  and  embracing  her  tenderly,  "  you 
will  never  understand  how  supremely  happy  I 
am  at  this  moment  in  seeing  you  sitting  here  as 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  my  own  dear, 
dear  wife." 

"  It  is  so  comfortable  here,  Sydney,"  she  re- 
plied, leaving  her  hand  in  his,  *'  my  feet  are 
quite  warm  now,  and  I  have  been  admiring  your 
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taste  in  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  this 
pretty  little  room.  We  will  have  our  tea  here 
presently." 

*'  Yes,  love,  I  have  ordered  it.  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  satisfied  with  what  you  have  already 
seen.  There  are  handsomer  rooms  upstairs, 
but  I  am  afraid  everything  has  a  disagreeably 
new  look  about  it  yet.  I  could  not  help  that, 
you  know." 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  I   hope  you   have  not 
spent  too  much   money  in  furnishing,  Sydney. 
We  shall  be  so  very  poor  till  you  have  som^ 
profession." 

"Don't  you  trouble  your  dear  little  head 
about  these  things,  Nelly.  I  should  think  my 
mother  would  make  us  a  wedding  present, 
and  in  any  case  we  can  pay  for  it  all  by  de- 
grees." 

"  By  degrees  ?"  said  Ellen,  with  a  look  of 
real  alarm  ;  "  why,  you  told  me  that  you  had  a 
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sum  of  money  put  by,   with  which  you  were 
going  to  furnish  the  house." 

*'  So  I  had,  darling,  a  small  sum,  but  it  was 
not  enough.  I  had  no  idea,  till  I  began  pur- 
chasing, of  the  high  price  of  tables  and  chairs." 

"  Oh,  Sydney,  I  am  so  sorry.  How  much 
do  we  owe?" 

"  Nonsense,  you  silly  little  puss  !  as  if  it 
signified  to  you  !  I  am  not  going  to  answer  any 
such  unauthorised  questions." 

"  Bnt  it  does  signify  to  me,  Sydney," 
said  the  young  wife,  speaking  very  gravely  ; 
*'  you  will  oblige  me  by  telling  me  the  exact 
truth." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  husband,  upon 
whom  this  unexpected  seriousness,  about  what 
he  thought  such  a  trifle,  had  evidently  produced 
an  impression — "  I  fancy  it  is  something  under 
two  hundred  pounds,  but  the  people  are  in 
no  hurry    for   their    money.      They   told    me 


so. 
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"  A  whole  year's  income !"  said  poor  Ellen, 
turning  pale,  as  she  reflected  that  it  was  partly 
to  save  her  mother  from  getting  into  debt,  that 
she  had  consented  to  this  hasty  man-iage,  which 
had  entailed  already  upon  her  husband  even 
more  serious  responsibihties. 

*'  Come,"  exclaimed  Sydney,  in  a  cheerful, 
encouraging  voice,  "  don't  let  us  dwell  on  any- 
thing unpleasant  the  first  evening  of  our  being 
together.  Remember,  Nelly,  that  if  I  have 
been  a  httle  extravagant  in  furnishing  your 
house  for  you,  I  have  been  wonderfully  saving  in* 
not  insisting  upon  a  wedding  trip.  Let  me  take 
you  to  see  the  rest  of  the  rooms  now." 

Of  course  Ellen  assented,  and  equally,  of 
course,  she  abstained  from  any  further  obser- 
vations upon  the  really  unnecessary  luxury  she 
discovered  everywhere  throughout  the  house. 
It  is  so  hard  to  find  fault  with  that  which  is 
done  from  love  to  ourselves,  however  imprudent 
the  deed  or  deeds  may  be." 
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"  Look,  Nelly,  this  is  the  very  best  piano 
suitable  for  a  cottage  like  ours,  that  I  could  meet 
with.  Just  run  your  hand  over  the  keys  and 
tell  me  how  you  like  it.*' 

"  Indeed  it  is  perfect,"  said  Ellen,  complying 
with  his  request,  but  thinking  all  the  time  of 
the  money  it  must  have  cost.  "  Anybody  would 
imagine,  Sydney,  that  I  had  married  a  rich  man 
instead  of  a  poor  one." 

"  So  you  have,  my  darling,  for  I  am  rich  in 
possessing  you  and  your  love,  and  I  would  not 
exchange  this  wealth  of  mine  for  all  the  golden 
guineas  of  the  whole  family  of  Rothschild." 

This  was  very  pretty,  and  very  flattering  to 
the  young  wife,  who  was  evidently  to  be  spoiled 
as  fast  as  ever  her  husband  could  accomplish  the 
amusing  process ;  but  EUen  had  common  sense 
enough  to  know  that  it  would  not  pay  their 
bills,  and  she  turned  away  from  her  piano  with 
the  depressing  conviction  that  she  should  never, 
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under  their    present  circumstances,   derive  the 
least  enjoyment  from  it. 

"  Come  down  again  now,  love,"  he  said, 
perceiving,  perhaps,  that  she  was  looking  less 
enchanted  than  he  had  intended  her  to  be ; 
'•'  our  tea  will  be  ready  by  this  time,  and  I  want 
you  to  praise  my  first  attempt  at  house- 
keeping." 

Ellen  could  do  this  heartily  and  conscien- 
tiously, for  she  was  perfectly  ignorant  as  yet 
concerning  the  price  of  provisions  in  that  ex- 
pensive neighbourhood ;  and  she  said  that 
nothing  could  have  been  nicer  or  better  chosen 
than  the  cold  chicken  and  ham  that  Sydney  had 
ordered  for  their  first  tea  together. 

They  both  seemed  to  enjoy  it  exceedingly, 
and  after  the  things  had  been  cleared  away,  they 
drew  their  chairs — such  delicious,  lazy  chairs 
they  were — closer  to  the  pleasant  little  fire,  and, 
regardless  now  of  the  still  fiercely  beating  rain 
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without,  passed  the  evening  hours  in  that  light, 
cheerful  sort  of  gossip,  so  natural  to  their 
youth,  and  to  their  inexperience  of  life's  real 
cares  and  anxieties. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

When  Sydney  had  parted  from  his  aunt,  on  the 
day  of  his  unpromising  interview  with  Kath- 
erine,  she  had  told  him  that  he  should  hear  from 
her  on  the  subject  of  his  wife's  paying  them  a 
visit ;  and,  of  course,  he  had  perfectly  under- 
stood by  this  that  the  daughter  was  to  be  con- 
sulted before  the  permission  could  be  given. 
When,  therefore,  a  little  scented  note  arrived  a 
day  or  two  after,  intimating  to  him  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  family's  approaching  departure* 
and  "  other  circumstances,"  which  the  writer 
"  had  not  time  to  touch  upon,"  they  must  de- 
VOL.    II.  p 
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cline  receiving  Mrs.  Sydney  Willand  till  their 
return  from  Scotland,  both  Sydney  and  Ellen 
felt  convinced  that  they  were  in  hopeless  dis- 
grace, and  made  up  their  minds  very  philoso- 
phically to  endure  life  without  the  notice  or 
patronage  of  their  aristocratic  relations  in  Park 
Lane. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mrs.  Sydney, 
working  industriously  in  her  small  front  garden, 
about  a  week  after  they  had  come  to  Brompton, 
was  exceedingly  taken  by  surprise  when  a  cab 
drove  up  to  their  gate,  containing  a  pleasantly - 
smiling  gentleman,  whom  she  immediately  re- 
cognized as  Katherine's  father. 

"  You  must  not  run  away  from  me,"  he  said, 
shaking  hands  very  cordially  with  Ellen,  "  when 
I  confess  to  you  that  this  is  a  stolen  visit — you 
and  that  scapegrace  husband  of  yours  have  set 
such  a  bad  example  of  slyness,  you  see — but 
the  truth  is,  I  thought  my  female  kind  at  home 
were  a  little  too  hard  upon  you  both,   and  so  I 
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have  come  just  to  wish  you  joy — poor  silly  young 
things  as  you  are- — and  to  beg  your  acceptance 
of  this  trifle  to  buy  yourself  a  brooch,  or  some 
such  knick-knack/' 

He  put  a  bank  note  into  Ellen's  hand  as  he 
spoke ;  and  then,  without  giving  her  a  chance 
of  thanking  him,  asked  after  Sydney,  admired 
the  garden,  and  said  he  must  go  in  presently, 
and  see  their  little  nutshell. 

Sydney  was  only  upstairs  with  his  books, 
Ellen  told  him,  and  would  be  delighted  at  this 
visit  from  his  uncle ;  she  might  have  added — for 
she  knew  it  well — that  he  would  be  delighted 
at  any  excuse  for  getting  away  from  those  same 
unattractive  books,  and  spending  half  an  hour 
in  pleasant  idleness. 

They  took  their  visitor  into  the  house,  and 
showed  him  all  their  newlv  furnished  rooms, 
and  the  beautiful  piano,  and  the  pretty  stand  of 
rare  and  expensive  flowers  that  Sydney  had  sent 
home  only  that  morning,  as  a  surprise  to    his 

p  2 
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wife,  and  for  which,  he  told  his  uncle,  she  had 
scolded  him  till  he  was  obliged  to  hide  himself 
in  his  dull  study,  at  least  an  hour  before  his 
usual  time  of  settling  there  to  work. 

"  But  I  hope  you  do  work,  my  dear  boy,' ' 
said  the  kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  the  arm  chair  Ellen  had 
wheeled  to  the  window  for  him — "  because  you 
know,  all  joking  apart,  you  can  never  keep  a 
wife,  especially  a  young  and  pretty  one  like  this, 
on  two  hundred  pounds  a  year." 

Ellen  blushed  so  becomingly  at  this  little 
compliment,  that  it  was  very  natural  for  Sydney 
to  draw  her  to  him,  and  give  her  a  kiss  before 
he  replied  to  his  uncle. 

"  To  be  sure  I  work,  sir,  and  decently  well 
too,  I  think,  considering  I  am  only  a  beginner. 
You  need  not  apply  for  my  character  to  Nelly 
here,  because  I  give  you  my  word  she  is  a  most 
relentless  task-mistress,  a  kind  of  female  slave- 
driver,  I  assure  you." 
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"  Yet  I  don't  think  I  should  be  disposed  to 
yield  a  very  large  amount  of  pity  to  the  slave 
she  undertook  to  drive,"  said  Mr.  Wilmot,  look- 
ing admiringly  at  the  fair  young  wife — "  and 
I  give  her  much  credit  for  not  encouraging  you, 
even  during  the  honeymoon,  in  laziness." 

**  You  know,  Sydney,"  put  in  Ellen,  rather 
timidly,  "  that  you  require  a  little'urging  now 
and  then.  You  like  poetry,  and  articles  in  the 
magazines,  so  much  better  than  Coke  and 
Blackstone." 

"  And  not  such  bad  taste,  either — eh,  uncle  ? 
but  you  should  explain  also,  Nelly,  that  it  is  you 
yourself  who  form,  nearly  always,  my  tempta- 
tion to  idleness.  I  can't  hear  you  about  the 
house,  or  see  you  making- believe  to  work  in 
the  garden,  without  wanting  to  come  down  to 
you — and  I  should  be  glad  as  a  curiosity  to  see 
the  man  who  could.'' 

"  So  should  I,  upon  my   soul,   Sydney,"   said 
the  gallant  and  cheerful  uncle,  rising  to  take  his 
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leave  of  the  young  couple.  "You  must  get 
some  chambers  in  town  by  and  bye,  for  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  no  good  will  ever  be  done 
here." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  this  visit, 
and  your  kindness  to  us,"  said  Ellen,  as  she 
shook  hands  with  her  agreeable  guest — "  I  hope 
one  of  these  days  you  will  find  your  way  to 
Brompton  again — we  shall  always  be  so  pleased 
to  see  you." 

"  Even  if  I  come  on  the  sly  ? — Ah,  Mrs. 
Sydney,  I  am  afraid  your  principles  are  not  quite 
so  strict  as  they  ought  to  be — but  good  bye, 
both  of  you,  good  bye;  and  on  our  return  from 
the  north,  I  will  just  look  in  and  ascertain  if 
there  is  anything  more  than  bones  left  of 
you. 

The  note  Mr.  Wilmot  had  given  Ellen  was 
for  fifty  pounds ;  and  on  discovering  its  amount 
she  placed  it  instantly  in  Sydney's  hands,  en- 
treating him  to  use  it  for  the  payment  of  some 
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of  their  furniture — the  piano  and  one  or  two 
other  little  things — immediately." 

'*  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  an- 
swered resolutely  ;  *'  the  money  was  given  to 
you  for  a  wedding-present,  and  a  wedding- 
present  you  shall  have.  Let  us  treat  ourselves 
to  a  holiday,  and  go  out  this  afternoon,  and 
choose  something." 

"  Oh,  Sydney,  how  can  you  be  so  thoughtless?" 
she  said,  with  a  vexed  look  ;  "  you  know  that  I 
have  everything  I  want ;  and  of  course  your  uncle 
expected  us  to  employ  this  money  usefully." 

"Well,  then,  to  please  you — you  prudent 
little  goosey — we  will  put  half  of  it  away,  to- 
wards the  payment  of  our  furniture,  but  the 
other  half  must,  and  shall  be  spent  upon  you. 
I  saw  the  other  day  the  most  perfect  little  gold 
watch  and  chain  for  twenty-two  pounds,  that  I 
am  sure  you  would  be  enchanted  with.  Come, 
Nelly,  be  good-natured,  and  put  your  bonnet 
on,  and  we  will  take  a  cab   at  the  corner,  and 
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go    to    Bond     Street    at  once  to     make    the 
purchase." 

It  was  clearly  no  manner  of  use  to  continue 
arguing  with  an  obstinate  man  like  this,  and 
there  was  so  much  of  childish  eagerness  in  the 
way  he  urged  his  wishes,  that  Ellen  could  not 
"help  laughing  at  him,  even  while  she  very  se- 
riously disapproved  the  extravagance  he  was 
bent  upon.     She  only  said — 

"  You  are  very  tiresome,  Sydney,  and  I  can 
see  that  in  less  than  a  year  you  will  be  in 
prison,  and  /  shall  be  obliged  to  go  and  sing 
on  the  stage,  to  get  you  out  again.  No,  I  won't 
be  kissed  like  a  child,  to  coax  me  to  hold  my 
tongue.  We  shall  just  see  what  wiU  come  of 
it  all.  As  for  my  going  with  you  this  after- 
noon, you  know  it  is  impossible,  since  I  am  ex- 
pecting mamma  every  hour ;  besides,  I  hate 
those  noisy  streets,  and  have  lots  to  do  in  the 
garden." 

"  You  are   a  thorough  little  humbug,  Nelly, 
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but  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  way.  I 
shall  go  at  once,  so  that  I  may  be  back  for  tea, 
in  case  your  mother  comes." 

"  And  oh  how  sorry  you  are  to  leave  those  pre- 
cious books,  ar'n't  you  ?  The  rising  generation 
is  likely  to  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  results 
of  your  studies.  Tor  my  own  part,  I  am  really 
dehghted  to  get  rid  of  you ;  for  you  make 
me  nearly  as  idle  as  you  are  yourself;  so  go 
along  !  only  pray,  Sydney,  don't  spend  more 
money  than  you  say  that  stupid  watch  is  to 
cost."  • 

"  No  fear,  my  darhng,  your  commands  will 
always  be  my  law.  Now  take  care  of  yourself 
while  I  am  gone,  and  don't  tell  your  mother 
that  you  think  me  extravagant.' 

Ellen  resumed  her  labours  in  the  garden 
when  she  was  left  alone ;  but  her  thoughts  did 
not  seem  such  cheerful  ones  as  they  should  have 
been,  to  match  the  light,  playful  words  she  had 
so  recently  spoken  to  her  husband.     With  him 
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the  surface-brightness  hid  nothing  of  trouble  or 
unrest  beneath.  He  was  happy  in  the  present, 
and  his  past  had  not  taught  him  to  distrust  the 
future.  Sydney  Willand  had  a  great  deal  of 
romance  and  enthusiasm  in  his  character,  and 
his  heart  was  warm  and  affectionate ;  but  he 
was  not  a  thinking/  man,  and  consequently  the 
part  he  would  play  in  life  must  always  be  an 
inferior  one. 

Ellen  had  felt  this,  without  exactly  putting  it 
into  words,  for  a  long  time ;  and  she  knew  per- 
fectly well  when  she  married  him,  that  in  the 
intimate  home-communion  there  would  ever  be 
a  want  for  her,  for  which  all  her  husband's 
devotion  could  not  atone;  but  circumstances, 
coupled  with  her  strong  conviction  that  her 
first  promise  to  Sydney  was  binding,  had  in- 
duced her  to  waive  the  objections  and  accept  the 
conditions  of  this  union  with  the  laudable  re- 
solution of  making  her  husband's  happiness, 
even  if  she  failed  in  securing  her  own. 
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She  was  only  just  beginning  to  suspect  that 
what  may  be  very  easy  and  beautiful  in  theory, 
is  sometimes  very  hard  and  disagreeable  in 
practice. 

Certainly,  Ellen  had  no  pretensions  herself 
to  any  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  intellect  or 
strength  of  mind ;  but  she  was  unquestionably 
greatly  superior  as  a  woman,  to  Sydney  as  a 
man.  She  had  always  been  too  thoughtful  to 
be  childish,  and  with  childishness  in  others 
she  had,  perhaps,  too  little  sympathy.  To  find 
this  defect,  (much  more  even  than  before  mar-% 
riage  she  had  suspected,)  in  the  man  she  had 
sworn  at  the  altar  to  love,  honour,  and  obey, 
was  irritating,  as  well  as  grievous  to  her ;  and 
when  she  saw  that  it  was  likely  to  lead  him 
into  those  positive  evils  which  form  the  misery 
of  so  many  households,  she  deplored  it  much 
more  bitterly  than  she  had  done  in  viewing  it 
only  as  an  impediment  to  her  own  full  intellec- 
tual satisfaction  as  a  wife. 
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It  was  the  dwelling  upon  all  this  now,  in  her 
first  entire  solitude  since  her  marriage,  that 
Ellen's  countenance  grew  so  grave,  and  her  work 
progressed  so  slowly. 

It  was  a  positive  and  eagerly- welcomed  re- 
lief, when  she  could  throw  down  her  tools,  and, 
with  a  suddenly-brightened  face,  run  and  meet 
her  mother  at  the  garden-gate. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  Well,  I  like  your  house  exceedingly,  Ellen  ; 
it  is  all  very  pretty  and  very  coo^fortable,"  said 
Mrs.  Clavering,  when,  preceded  by  her  daugh-* 
ter,  she  had  visited  every  room  in  the  cottage  ; 
"  and  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  quiet  destiny 
that  now  seems  reserved  for  you,  of  course  it  is 
not  for  me  to  complain.  I  had  certainly  ac- 
customed myself  to  dwell  upon  the  idea  of  a 
more  brilliant  position  for  you,  but  with  you 
young,  romantic  people,  I  know  that  love  is 
everything;  and  it  therefore  only  remains  for 
me  to  hope  sincerely,  that  this  love  will  continue 
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on  both  sides,  and  be  the  means  of  smoothing 
all  the  rugged  paths,  and  enlightening  all  the 
dreary  places  that  the  happiest  married  people 
must  expect  some  time  or  other  to  encounter." 

It  was  such  a  long  and  carefully-worded 
speech,  that  anybody  might  have  suspected 
Mrs.  Clavering  of  having  learnt  it  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  but,  in  reality,  she  spoke  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  her  maternal  heart,  and  said  just  what 
she  thought  it  most  natural  to  say,  on  paying  a 
first  visit  to  her  married  daughter. 

"  Thank  you,  mamma,  dear,"  replied  Ellen 
cheerfully,  and  as  if  the  subject  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  lengthened ; — "  but  won't  you 
come  downstairs  now,  and  rest  yourself?  I  am 
sure  you  must  be  tired  after  your  long  omnibus- 
ride.  We  will  have  tea  directly  Sydney  comes 
in." 

"  Oh,  I  am  in  no  hurry,  my  dear,  and  I 
shall  manage  to  amuse  myself  very  well  while 
you  read  your  brother's  letter." 
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"That  wont  take  me  long,  mamma,  and 
then  I  have  to  tell  you  about  a  visit  we  have 
had  to-day,  and  a  present,  that  I  am  sure  will 
surprise  you.  And  you  must  tell  me  how  you 
are  getting  on  at  home,  and  how  you  like  being 
with  the  Minivers.  Oh,  I  hope  Sydney  won't 
be  back  just  yet,  we  have  such  lots  to  talk 
about.'' 

Mrs.  Clavering  thought  the  young  wife  looked 
very  pretty  and  very  happy,  and  a  placid  con- 
tentment stole  over  her  own  mind  as  she  re- 
fleeted  that  at  least  one  of  her  children  had 
entered  into  a  smooth  and  pleasant  path,  and 
that  whatever  regrets  she  might  still,  as  a 
foolish  mother,  cherish,  she  had  no  need  to 
entertain  any  further  anxiety  about  her  daughter. 

"  Such  a  dear,  kind  letter  he  has  written 
me,"  said  Ellen,  slowly  refolding  the  one  she 
had  been  reading  from  Mam'ice,  and  which 
Mrs.  Clavering  had  brought  her  ;  "  I  feel  very 
undeserving  of  aU  the  confidence  he  expresses  in 
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me.  I  really  wish  he  had  scolded  me  a  little 
bit." 

"  Why  should  he,  my  love  ?  You  acted  from 
good  and  generous  motives,  and  at  your  age 
nobody  can  expect  to  find  the  judgment  per- 
fect." 

"Don't  praise  me,  mamma  dear,  for  I  am  by 
no  means  certain  of  my  motives  ;  and  I  get 
so  much  spoiling  from  Sydney,  that  it  will  be 
a  kindness  on  the  part  of  my  friends  to  find 
fault  with  me  sometimes.  By  the  bye,  Mau- 
rice does  not  tell  me  what  the  Arnolds  think 
of  my  marriage.'* 

"  Oh,  I  believe,  in  my  letter  he  says,  that  in 
reply  to  his  announcement  of  it  to  them,  John 
Arnold  only  observed,  that  it  was  a  pity  you 
had  risked  your  happiness  so  young,  or  some 
such  remark  as  that.  Of  course  he  would  not 
approve  of  any  husband  for  you  who  had  not 
entirely  forsworn  the  world.  These  sort  of 
people  are    so  narrow-minded,  that  they  have 
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but  one  type  of  excellence.  I  am  only  too 
thankful  that  I  have  escaped  the  danger  of 
having  a  dissenter  for  a  son-in-law." 

"  You  know  I  never  shared  your  prejudice 
against  them,"  said  Ellen  gravely  ;  "  but  now  for 
all  your  home  news,  mamma — how  do  you  get 
on  with  the  Minivers  ?" 

And  here  followed  a  long,  familiar  and 
thoroughly  domestic  gossip,  that  would  scarcely 
be  interesting  to  the  reader ;  and  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  which  Sydney  arrived ;  and  for 
awhile  at  least,  engrossed  the  whole  attention  of 
both  the  ladies. 

They  had  not  nearly  finished  admiring  the 
really  beautiful  little  watch  and  chain,  that  he 
hung  with  such  genuine  pride  and  pleasure 
round  his  wife's  neck,  when,  with  a  half-depre- 
cating, half-triumphant  look  at  the  latter,  this 
incorrigible  husband  produced  from  his  pocket 
a  magnificent  cameo  brooch,  which  he  explained 
he  had  been  absolutely  unable  to  resist,  on  ac- 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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count  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  design — 
Virginius  in  the  act  of  slaying  his  daughter — 
and  which  he  had  thought  ridiculously  cheap  at 
twelve  guineas. 

"  Now  don't  say  one  word  about  what  you 
think  of  my  extravagance,"  he  pleaded,  in  a  tone 
of  really  childish  entreaty,  when  Ellen  was  going 
to  speak,  *'  I  shall  never  have  the  same  temptation 
again  ;  and  after  all,  the  money  was  given  you 
to  spend.  Here,  take  what  is  left,  and  put  it 
by  at  once,  and  then  I  know  you  will  be  happy. 
You  see,  Mrs.  Clavering,  I  am  completely  under 
petticoat  government  already." 

Mrs.  Clavering  had  not  made  the  discovery, 
but  she  thought  it  very  natural  that  Sydney 
should  like  to  buy  pretty  things  for  his  young 
and  pretty  wife,  and  she  wondered  at  Ellen's 
looking  so  very  serious  as  she  took  the  notes  and 
sovereigns  her  husband  handed  to  her,  and 
locked  them  up  in  her  own  desk. 

Of  course  Sydney  understood  it  perfectly,  but 
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then  he  knew  also  that  his  Nelly  was  no  scold- 
ing or  sulky  wife,  and  that  whatever  might  be 
her  private  thoughts,  she  would  never  long  resist 
his  fond  and  earnest  efforts  to  bring  back  the 
sunny  snailes  he  loved,  especially  under  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Mrs.  Clavering's  presence. 

So,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  little  whispering 
between  the  young  couple,  Ellen  appeared  at  the 
tea  table  in  all  her  new  acquisitions,  and  de- 
lighted her  foolish  lover-husband  by  confessing 
that  she  admired  the  brooch  even  more  than  the 
watch,  and  that  she  had  always  cherished  a  se- 
cret longing  for  a  really  handsome  cameo. 

After  tea,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  try  the 
effect  of  her  voice  with  the  accompaniment  of 
their  new  piano,  and  Mrs.  Clavering,  listening 
to  the  sweet  sounds  that  never  failed  to  charm 
her,  and  reclining  on  one  of  the  softest  couches 
of  that  delicately  flower-scented  little  drawing- 
room,  passed  a  most  enchanting  evening,  and 
acknowledged  (to  herself)  that  there  were  many 
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agreeable  accompaniments  to  a  love-match  after 
all. 

It  seemed  indeed,  as  if  Fortune,  in  one  of  her 
most  capricious  moods,  had  determined  on  fa- 
vouring the  two  imprudent  young  people,  who 
had  so  recklessly  braved  her  frowns ;  for  the 
day  succeeding  the  purchase  of  the  watch  and 
brooch,  Sydney's  mother  sent  them  a  wedding- 
present  of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  the  same 
week  Sir  Peter  Clavering  answered  his  sister- 
in-law's  letter,  enclosing  to  her  a  cheque  for  one 
hundred  pounds,  to  buy,  he  said,  a  veil  for  his 
niece  to  be  married  in. 

With  the  full  concurrence  of  her  husband, 
Ellen  insisted  on  her  mother's  acceptance  of  the 
half  of  this  last  sum ;  and  with  the  other  half 
they  paid  a  few  of  their  furniture  debts,  leaving 
themselves  certainly  a  little  less  embarrassed, 
though  not,  as  Sydney  persisted  in  declaring, 
quite  free,  and  clear  to  start  afresh. 

The   fact   was    (though   nothing   at  present 
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could  be  less  apparent)  that  these  unexpected 
windfalls  were  real  misfortunes  to  Sydney  and 
his  wife.  They  gave  him  a  most  absurd  notion 
that  he  was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  and  that  without  any  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions on  his  own  part,  things  would  be  always 
certain  to  go  right  with  him,  and  money  to 
come  in  when  it  was  wanted ;  while  the  pleasant 
consciousness  of  having  a  few  pounds  under  her 
own  lock  and  key,  lulled  some  of  Ellen's  anxieties 
to  rest,  and  caused  her  to  receive  with  fewer 
remonstrances  the  numberless  trifles  (all  un- 
necessary in  themselves)  that  Sydney  was  for 
ever  buying  for  her. 

And  so  the  spring  advanced,  and  the  summer 
came  on,  without  any  material  change  taking 
place,  or  any  exciting  circumstance  occurring  in 
the  small  household  at  Brompton. 

The  Wilmots  were  still  in  Scotland,  and  Syd- 
ney's mother  continued  her  residence  in  Paris, 
writing  to  her  son  about  once  in  six  weeks  to 
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tell  him  she  was  alive  and  well,  and  looking 
forward  with  much  impatience  to  her  introduc- 
tion to  her  charming  daughter-in-law,  who,  she 
hoped,  kept  up  the  constant  practice  of  her 
singing. 

"  I  wish  you  would  sing  a  httle  oftener,  Nelly," 
said  Sydney,  after  they  had  been  reading 
together  one  of  these  maternal  epistles — "  my 
mother  expects  to  be  astonished  at  your  voice, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  for  her  to  find  it  less  ex- 
traordinary than  it  has  been  represented  to  her. 
You  talk  a  great  deal  of  my  indolence,  little 
tyrant !  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  except 
messing  and  soihng  your  pretty  hands  in  that 
ridiculous  garden,  you  are  abominably  lazy  your- 
self.'' 

"  Very  likely — but  as  to  practising  my  singing 
a  quoi  bon .?"  replied  Ellen,  on  whom  the  in- 
judicious spoiling  of  her  young  husband  was  be- 
ginning to  work.  "  I  shall  never  care  about 
making  an  impression  on  society  now — and  in- 
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deed,  with  our  means,  what  society  are  we  ever 
to  have?" 

"  Oh,  when  I  have  a  profession,  you  know " 

began  poor  Sydney,  with  some  importance — 

"  You  a  profession !"  interrupted  the  wife, 
laughing  very  disrespectfully,  as  she  turned  to 
water  her  flowers — "  why,  I'll  venture  to  say 
that  if  1  were  to  set  about  it,  I  would  learn  as 
much  law  in  three  weeks  as  you  have  been 
learning  in  the  four  months  since  our  marriage. 
You  will  never  earn  a  penny,  Sydney,  and  you 
know  it." 

"  If  I  don't,  it  is  not  for  want  of  being  told," 
he  answered  good-humouredly,  for  this  thought- 
less young  man  had  the  sweetest  temper  in  the 
world — "  but  I  must  earn  money  by-and  -bye, 
Nelly,  or  how  shall  we  manage  when  a  second 
Nelly  comes  ?" 

The  wife  blushed  and  smiled  a  little  gravely, 
but  said  she  was  sure  she  could  not  tell — he 
ought  to  be  more  industrious.     And  then  Syd- 
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ney  kissed  her,  and  declared  he  would,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  grew  cooler — nobody  could  be 
expected  to  work  such  weather  as  that. 

Apparently,  Ellen  was  of  the  same  opinion ; 
for,  accepting  Sydney's  offer  of  making  her 
comfortable  on  the  sofa  with  a  book,  she  left 
him  to  get  rid  of  the  morning  in  any  way  he 
pleased ;  and  between  dozing  and  reading,  and 
thinking  idly,  whiled  away  the  time  till  he  came 
in  again  at  one  o'clock,  to  fetch  her  down  to 
luncheon. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

I  THINK  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
reader  what  sort  of  a  hfe  these  young  married 
people  were  leading;  and  it  may  be  guessed/ 
without  any  remarkable  penetration,  how  it 
was  likely  to  act  upon  a  nature  such  as  Ellen's  ; 
a  nature  not  originally  selfish  or  exacting,  but 
just  sufficiently  inclined  to  the  first,  to  make  un- 
due indulgence,  and  the  absence  of  positive 
trials,  exceedingly  dangerous  to  her. 

To  have  extracted  the  genuine  gold  of  her 
character,  she  should  have  married  a  man  with 
a  firm,  unbending  will,  who  would  have  required 
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submission  and  obedience  from  his  wife,  instead 
of  being,  as  Sydney  was,  the  slave  to  her  light- 
est caprice,  and  the  fond  and  doting  lover 
always. 

Another  peril  too,  besides  its  present  enervat- 
ing effect  upon  her  character,  was  incurred  by 
the  inordinate  indulgence  Ellen  received  ;  but 
the  discovery  of  this,  and  of  many  other  things, 
concerning  which  she  thought  little  now,  was 
reserved  for  a  later  day. 

They  had  got  to  be  on  moderately  friendly 
terms  with  three  or  four  families  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood;  but,  in  general,  Ellen  did  not 
care  for  visiting,  and  only  went  out  because  Syd- 
ney liked  to  show  her  off,  and  to  believe  that  he 
was  an  object  of  universal  envy.  Her  youth 
and  good  temper  made  her,  however,  very  popu- 
lar in  society  ;  and  everywhere  she  was  courted 
and  petted,  nearly  in  the  same  degree  as  at 
home. 

There   was    literally  no  room  left    for  that 
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craving  in  her  nature  which  Norah  had  predicted 
would  be  a  source  of  so  much  misery  to  her. 

Of  course  you  will  say  that,  with  all  this, 
she  must  have  been  supremely  happy,  and  that 
you  should  have  a  worse  opinion  of  her  than 
you  entertain  already^  if  you  thought  she  could 
ever  now  find  fault  with  destiny,  or  utter  a  sin- 
gle discontented  word. 

You  shall  have  a  peep  at  her  on  the  very  rare 
occasion  of  her   making  the  effort  to  go   and 
spend  a  long  day   with  her    old    school-fellow 
Gertrude  Scott,  (now  Mrs.  Lomond,)  at   Green-* 
wich. 

It  had  been  an  engagement  of  some  months' 
standing,  and  as  the  Autumn  was  pretty  far 
advanced,  and  Sydney  felt  in  an  even  unusually 
restless  mode  one  fine  morning,  he  persuaded 
his  wife  to  let  him  take  her  to  the  train  at 
Blackwall ;  and  promised  to  be  there  to  meet 
her  again  in  the  evening. 

Ellen  had  never  been  to  Greenwich  since  her 
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own  marriage,  though  Gertrude  had  paid  her 
several  visits ;  and  after  she  had  made  the  exer- 
tion of  getting  ready,  and  giving  all  the  requi- 
site orders  at  home,  she  felt  quite  exhilarated  at 
the  thought  of  surprising  her  old  friend,  and 
having  another  long,  pleasant  chat,  (for  this  they 
never  failed  to  have  when  they  met,)  over  old 
times. 

Gertrude  Scott  had  made  what  is  called  a 
very  good  marriage,  though  on  her  own  part  she 
had  been  influenced  in  it  by  esteem  and  affection 
only,  without  any  reference  to  the  income  or 
position  of  the  man  who  had  had  the  good  sense 
to  choose  her  from  more  brilliant  and  attractive 
young  ladies.  Once  married  however,  she  was 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  a 
comfortable  home  and  an  adequate  income,  and 
no  one  could  visit  her,  even  for  a  day,  without 
being  impressed  with  the  perfect  order  and  nicety 
of  everything  surrounding  her. 

There  were  certainly  fewer  actual  elegances 
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than  in  Ellen's  home,  fewer  indications  of  a 
refined  and  poetical  nature,  in  the  directing 
genius  of  it  all,  for  Gertrude  was  the  same  sim- 
ple, matter-of-fact  person  now,  that  she  had 
been  at  school ;  and  her  paradise  was  the  nur- 
sery, not  the  boudoir  or  drawing-room  ;  but  all 
was  in  admirable  taste,  substantial,  handsome, 
well  chosen,  and  paid  for  I 

These  were  amongst  Ellen's  reflections,  as, 
after  a  cordial  welcome  from  her  friend,  she  took 
her  seat  in  the  pleasant,  airy  nursery,  where  baby 
was  just  now  sleeping,  and  with  a  bit  of  fancy 
work  on  her  lap,  in  weak  imitation  of  the  young 
mother's  constant  and  unremitting  industry, 
prepared  to  be  both  entertained  and  entertaining. 

Of  course  the  first  subject  was  Gertrude's 
baby.  Ellen  had  sufficient  judgment  to  know 
that  this  was  inevitable,  and  sufficient  kindness 
of  heart  to  submit  to  it  with  an  excellent  grace  ; 
but  when  all  the  small  creature's  attempts  to  talk 
and  walk,  and  do  extraordinary  things,  had  been 
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duly  recorded  by  the  mamma,  and  duly  won- 
dered at  and  extolled  by  the  friend,  they  began 
to  speak  of  other  matters,  and  Gertrude  said  she 
fancied  Ellen  was  looking  thinner  than  when 
they  had  last  met. 

"  Sydney  has  the  same  idea,"  replied  the  wife, 
as  she  glanced  carelessly  at  the  reflection  of  her 
own  face  in  a  mirror  beside  her ;  "  but  I  don't 
feel  ill ;  and  except  that  I  am  sometimes  anxious 
and  cross,  I  don't  know  what  should  make  me 
thin." 

'•  You  must  be  very  unlike  the  Ellen  of  old 
times,  if  you  are  subject  to  crossness,"  said 
Gertrude,  stitching  away,  as  if  her  daily  bread 
depended  upon  it ;  "I  don't  expect  Mr.  Willand 
would  confirm  the  account  you  give  of  your- 
self." 

"  I  daresay  not,  because  he  only  laughs  when 
I  am  cross,  and  I  never  now  think  of  talking 
to  him  about  my  anxiety." 
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"  But  what  are  you  anxious  about,  Ellen,  if 
the  question  is  not  indiscreet  ?" 

"  Oh,  half  a  hundred  things,  by  turns — our 
position,  Sydney's  idleness,  the  child  that  is 
coming,  and,  indeed,  the  future  generally.  We 
are  certainly  living  quite  up  to,  if  not  beyond 
our  income  now,  and  what  is  to  be  done  by  and 
bye,  I  cannot  even  guess." 

"  It  was  a  pity  you  married  so  soon,  with  all 
this  uncertainty,"  remarked  the  practical  Ger- 
trude ;  "  1  think  I  should  have  been  firmer  than 
vou  were." 

"  No  doubt  you  would.  I  never  boasted  of 
firmness,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  agree  with 
you  that  it  was  a  great  pity  I  married  so  soon, 
or,  indeed,  married  at  all.  It  is  very  disagree- 
able to  be  anxious  about  such  a  stupid  thing  as 
money." 

"  It  must  be  ;  but,  Ellen  dear,  your  husband 
is  so  kind  and  good  to  you,  that  I  don't  like  to 
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hear  you  say  it  is  a  pity  you  married  at  all.  It 
sounds  ungrateful." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  said  it,  then,  for,  indeed, 
Sydney  deserves  something  better  than  even 
gratitude  ;  but  you  see  he  spoils  me,-  everybody 
thinks  so,  and  all  his  spoiling  does  not  make  me 
either  good  or  happy." 

"  You  should  tell  him  to  spoil  you  less." 

*'  As  if  that  would  be  of  any  use !  besides, 
I  have  grown  accustomed  to  it  now,  and  should 
not  get  on  at  all  without  it." 

"  Poor  EUen !" 

"  Why  do  you  say  poor  Ellen  ?  Am  I  so 
much  to  be  pitied  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  the  words  came  involun- 
tarily to  my  lips.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
over-indulgence,  whether  we  bestow  it  on  our- 
selves, or  accept  it  from  others,  must  be  very 
bad  for  us." 

"  Yes  ;  lam  afraid  it  is,  I  feel  sometimes  as 
if  1  were  growing  detestably  selfish,     I  want 
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Norah  Kennedy,  or  a  friend  I  had  at  St.  Ives, 
to  remind  me  of  mv  faults  now  and  then." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Norah  if  she  comes  to 
London  again.  What  a  strange,  original  crea- 
ture, she  used  to  be." 

"  And  always  will  be,  I  believe,  though  it  is 
much  less  apparent  than  formerly.  Did  I  tell 
you  how  wonderfully  she  had  improved  in  ap- 
pearance ?" 

"  No  ;  at  least  I  don't  remember,  but  I  never 
thought  her  bad-looking,  did  you  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  bad-looking,  because  her  face 
always  expressed  unusual  intelligence ;  but  those 
curls  she  wore  at  school  were  so  frightfully  un- 
becoming, and  she  stooped  so  much,  that  it 
made  her  look  several  inches  shorter  than  she 
really  was.  Now,  she  wears  her  hair  (which 
is  of  a  beautiful  colour)  in  bands,  dresses  very 
nicely,  and  does  not  stoop  in  the  least." 

"  She  will  be  marrying  by  and  bye.     The 
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girls  used  to  say  that  she  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  money  at  her  father's  death." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  think  she  will  be  in  a 
hurry  to  marry,"  replied  Ellen,  remembering 
the  mournful  romance  of  Norah's  early  life  ; 
*'  her  standard  of  perfection  is  such  a  very  high 
one,  that  I  don't  believe  the  man  exists  who 
could  reach  it." 

"But  how  foolish  all  those  girlish  notions 
about  perfection  are,"  said  Gertrude,  beginning 
to  rock  the  cradle  with  her  foot,  as  baby  gave 
sundry  indications  of  an  intention  to  wake ;  "  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  a  woman  can  only  meet 
with  a  good  man,  who  will  be  kind  to  her  and 
their  children,  she  ought  to  be  abundantly  sa- 
tisfied." 

"  Only  a^ood  man  r  repeated  Ellen,  thought- 
fully, and  with  a  shade  of  something  more  than 
thoughtfulness  resting  on  her  face;  "but  how 
much,  how  very  much  those  words  comprehend, 
Gertrude." 
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"  No  more  than  they  express,'*  said  the 
other,  whose  ideas  of  goodness  fell  far  short  of 
what  Ellen's  mind  had  wandered  to.  "  I  call  my 
own  husband  a  good  man,  and  I  have  sufficient 
faith  in  humankind  to  believe  that  there  are 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands  like  him." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Ellen  ;  and 
Gertrude  never  dreamt  of  being  offended  at  the 
answer. 

As  soon  as  baby  could  be  coaxed  into  his 
original  state  of  quietude,  the  mother  remem- 
bered that  she  had  some  news  for  her  visitor, 
which,  till  the  present  moment,  she  had  not 
thought  of. 

"You  know,"  she  said  "  that  I  correspond 
with  two  or  three  of  the  French  girls  who  were 
at  school  with  us — Valerie  Jocelyn  amongst 
them — and  I  will  just  read  you  a  passage  from 
her  last  letter  that  I  think  will  interest  you — " 

"  About  Miss  Jane,  I  hope." 

"  Yes — here  it  is.      *  You  will,    I   am  sure, 

R  2 
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sympathize  with  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  my 
dear  friend  and  governess,  who  has  for  so  many 
years  been  both  mother  and  sister  to  me,  has 
left  us  finally,  and  is  now  keeping  a  school 
somewhere  near  the  Champs  Elysees,  in  Paris. 
I  can  only  guess  at  her  motives  for  taking 
this  decided  step,  which  has  given  the  greatest 
pain  to  my  father  as  well  as  to  myself.  She 
says  it  is  ridiculous  to  remain  as  the  governess 
of  a  grown-up  girl,  who  has  long  ceased  to 
learn  anything  of  her — but  I  know  there  is 
much  more  than  this  below  the  surface,  and  I 
know  too  that  I  am  very  dull  and  unhappy 
without  her,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  take  a  hus- 
band by  and  bye  to  console  me.  I  send  you 
her  address,  as  I  am  sure  she  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  from  you.  Only  think,  Ellen,  of  dear 
Miss  Jane  being  a  schoolmistress ;  I  should 
think  her  pupils  must  have  a  very  nice  time 
of  it." 

**  Mustn't  they  ? — but  I  wonder  what  Valerie 
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means  is  below  the  surface.  I  used  to  fancy 
that  there  had  been  some  sort  of  an  attachment 
between  Miss  Jane  and  the  father." 

"  Oh  I  should  think  not — but  shall  I  copy 
out  her  address  for  you  ?  Perhaps  you  may  like 
to  write  to  her." 

*'  Perhaps  I  may,  one  of  these  days.  Yes, 
please  let  me  have  it." 

Poor  Ellen  little  thought,  as  she  put  the  fold- 
ed paper  carelessly  in  her  memorandum  book, 
on  what  occasion  she  should  again  see  it  and 
make  it  available. 

The  friends  had  not  time  for  much  more 
private  conversation  after  this,  for  the  baby, 
awaking  with  an  appetite,  engrossed  his  mo- 
ther's whole  attention  till  the  hour  for  taking  him 
out  arrived,  and  then  she  had  no  scruples  in 
asking  Ellen  to  be  of  the  walking  party,  as  she 
herself  always  accompanied  the  nurse  and  child 
on  these  constitutional  expeditions. 

Mr.    Lomond,    the  good    husband,    but    of 
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whom  the  well-satisfied  wife  acknowledged  there 
were  hundreds  such, — came  home  to  dinner, 
which  Ellen  had  to  hurry  over  to  be  in   time  for 

the  train  she  had  promised  Sydney  to  return 
bv. 

Of  course  he  was  at  his  post,  waiting  with 

quite  a  loverlike  anxiety  to  receive  his  darling, 

and  to  assure  her  that  he  had   passed  a  most 

miserable  and  uncomfortable  day  alone. 

"  But  here  is  a  letter  for  you,''  he  said,  pro- 
ducing a  tolerably  thick  one  from  his  pocket ; 
*'  and  although  I  am  dying  to  talk  to  you,  I 
will  not  ask  you  a  single  question  till  you  have 
read  it.  It  is  Maurice's  writing,  but  the  post- 
mark is  St.  Ives." 

Ellen  ran  her  eye  rapidly  over  the  closely 
written  pages,  communicating  here  and  there  a 
scrap  of  intelligence  to  her  husband,  but  re- 
serving by  far  the  greater  part  for  her  own  sole 
edification. — At  the  conclusion,  however,  her 
face,  which  had  worn  an  expression  of  sadness 
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and  even  anxiety,  brightened  all  over,  and  folding 
up  the  letter,  she  said — 

"  I  am  so  glad — there  is  every  chance  of 
dear  Maurice  becoming  the  minister  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  chapel  at  St  Ives,  when  his  studies  are 
finished ;  and  then  he  and  Gracie  will  be  mar- 
ried at  once,  and  live  in  the  cottage  she  is  so 
fond  of.     This  is  good  news  indeed." 

'*  I  am  glad  too,  Nelly,  since  it  seems  to  give 
you  so  much  pleasure — but  what  becomes  of 
your  friend  Mr.  Arnold  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  has  been  called  (that  is  their  way  of 
expressing  it,  you  know)  to  the  ministry  of  a 
larger  place,  about  thirty  miles  off ;  but  he  will 
not  accept  it  until  Maurice  is  ready  to  replace 
him  at  St  Ives.  Poor  man  !  he  has  been  very 
ill,  and  that  is  why  my  brother  is  there  now." 

"  But  he  is  better,  I  hope — you  take  an  in- 
terest in  this  grave  guardian  of  yours — don't 
you,  Nelly?" 
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"  Yes,  I  think  very  highly  of  him,  and  like 
him  exceedingly.     He  is  really  a  good  man," 

"  I  shall  be  jealous,  Nelly,  it  you  say  any 
more." 

"  I  will  be  silent  then/'  replied  the  wife. 

And  while  her  husband  chatted  merrily  to  her 
on  fifty  different  subjects,  she  was  thinking  of 
her  conversation  with  Gertrude  in  the  morning, 
and  deciding  in  her  own  mind  that  of  all  per- 
sons she  had  ever  known,  John  Arnold  was  the 
one  to  whom  those  words  "  Only  a  good  man," 
could  be  most  appropriately  and  truthfully 
applied. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  bleak,  and  the  snow 
lay  thick  upon  the  frozen  ground  when  Ellen's 
child  was  born. 

It  was  a  girl,  and  they  were  to  call  it  '*  May," 
though  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  "  De- 
cember," not  only  on  account  of  the  wintry 
time  in  which  it  first  saw  the  light,  but  because 
of  the  wintry  fragility  of  its  aspect,  and  of  the 
clouds  that  had  begun  to  hover  over  the  home 
of  its  parents,  when  it  came,  all  innocently  and 
unconsciously,  to  increase  them. 

Since  the  beginning  of  winter  Ellen's  health 
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had  been  so  bad  as  to  necessitate  con- 
stant medical  attendance,  and  the  supply  of 
luxuries  that  could  not  be  obtained  without  con- 
siderable expenditure.  Of  course,  Sydney 
never  for  a  moment  hesitated  about  procuring 
for  her  everything  that  she  could  fancy,  or  that 
was  recommended ;  and  Ellen  herself  was  too 
decidedly  ill  to  have  much  anxiety  about  money- 
matters  now,  or  to  ask  her  husband  any  ques- 
tions as  to  how  he  managed.  She  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  she  should  die  in 
her  confinement — the  icy  fingers  that  as  a  girl 
she  sometimes  complained  of,  seemed  of  late  to 
be  taking  a  tighter  and  more  resolute  hold  upon 
her  heart,  and  it  was  natural  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  she  should  dwell  oftener  upon 
the  wasted,  useless,  aimless  life  she  had  been 
leading,  (particularly  since  her  marriage,)  than 
upon  the  mere  physical  wants  of  a  future,  she 
had  so  little  hope  of  seeing. 

Poor  Sydney,  loving  her  as  fondly  and  un- 
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reasoningly  in  sickness  as  he  had  done  in 
health,  was  in  despair  at  his  wife's  constant  de- 
pression, and  racked  his  brain,  as  well  as  the 
brains  of  all  his  acquaintances,  to  discover 
means  of  removing  it.  But  the  task  was  a 
thankless  one,  never  bringing,  except  for  the 
briefest  period,  the  desired  result ;  and  he  had 
at  last  to  give  it  up,  and  to  find  what  conso- 
lation he  could,  from  the  assurances  both  of  the 
medical  man,  and  the  experienced  matrons  of 
their  circle,  that  after  the  birth  of  her  child 
all  would  come  right  again.  , 

Mrs.  Clavering,  (who  being  this  winter  a 
great  invalid  herself,  could  not  come  so  often 
as  she  wished,  to  see  her  daughter,)  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  told  Sydney  that  Mrs. 
Miniver,  now  a  happy,  busy  mother  of  twin 
sons,  had  been  frightfully  low  and  depressed  for 
at  least  a  week  before  they  were  born ;  and 
when  Sydney  reminded  her  that  Ellen  had  been 
in  that  state  for   at  least  three  months,  she  still 
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said  it  was  nothing  unusual,  and  that  he  had 
no  need  to  be  alarmed. 

He  had  other  things,  however,  besides  this 
most  engrossing  one,  that  he  liad  great  need  to 
be  alarmed  about.  His  creditors  had  been 
patient  for  a  long  time,  but  they  were  getting 
impatient  now,  and  he  did  not  dare  ask  Ellen 
for  any  of  the  money  she  had  in  her  possession 
not  only  for  fear  of  arousing  her  anxieties,  but 
because  he  knew  they  should  want  every  penny 
of  it  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  which 
their  child  must  necessarily  entail  upon  them. 

Sornetimes  he  thought  of  applying  to  his 
mother,  and  even  wrote  letter  after  letter  ex- 
plaining to  her  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself;  but  the  remembrance  of  her  inability 
to  help  them  without  injuring  others,  (as  Mrs. 
Willand  was  not  a  woman  to  make  a  single 
personal  sacrifice,)  always  deterred  him  from 
carrying    out  this  design,  and  caused  him  to 
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commit   the  eloquently-worded  epistles  to  the 
flames. 

Had  his  uncle,  Mr.  Wilmot,  been  in  London, 
Sydney  believed  he  could  have  mustered  cou- 
rage to  tell  him  everything,  and  ask  his  assist- 
ance ;  but  to  write  a  pathetic  account  of  his 
trouble,  that  the  cold  eyes  of  his  cousin  Kathe- 
rine  might  perchance  read,  and  gloat  over,  was 
more  than  he  felt  equal  to  ;  and  as  the  family 
were  expected  in  town  early  in  February,  he 
hoped  to  drag  on  somehow  or  other  till  then. 

If  his  Nelly  would  only  get  well,  and  be  her' 
own  bright,  cheerful  self  again,  Sydney  thought 
he  should  care  for  nothing ;  but  her  illness  and 
depression  cast  a  settled  gloom  over  their  home, 
which  invested  every  minor  trial  with  an  unna- 
tural blackness. 

At  length,  however,  the  tiny  creature,  from 
whose  advent  the  anxious  husband  had  been 
taught  to  expect  such  great  results,  made  its 
debut    upon    the  world's   troubled    stage ;  and 
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Sydney  and  Ellen  both  experienced  a  joy  that 
triumphed  for  awhile  over  all  their  respective 
cares  and  sorrows,  in  welcoming  their  first-born 
to  their  hearts  and  home. 

"  I  shall  indeed  have  a  motive  for  working 
hard  now,"  said  the  young,  proud  father,  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  lace-enshrouded  face  of  his 
puny  little  daughter,  "  and  you,  my  Nelly,  will 
have  an  equally  powerful  one  for  getting  well 
and  strong. — Isn't  it  a  darling,  though  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  don't  keep  looking  at  it  so  much, 
or  you  will  frighten  the  poor  lamb,  Sydney. 
There,  I  told  you  so,  it  is  going  to  cry  di- 
rectly." 

*•  Nonsense,  you  know  no  more  about  babies 
than  I  do,  Nelly,  you  little  cheat !  It  isn't 
going  to  cry  at  all,  and  if  it  did,  it  would  only 
be  because  it  is  hungry." 

*'  Absurd  ! — the  dear  thing  is  sensitive,  and 
cannot  bear  to  be  stared  at.     Go  and  study 
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your  law-books,  and  leave  us  in  peace ;  we  don't 
want  you  at  all." 

He  felt  sure  now  that  she  was  better ;  that 
nature  had  brought  her  solace  for  the  mind's 
sickness  in  the  shape  of  this  small,  vacant- 
looking,  but  to  him  most  bewitching  atom  of 
humanity  ;  and  he  had  no  inclination  to  leave 
either  mother  or  child. 

"  You  know  I  have,  at  least,  half-a-dozen 
letters  to  write,  Nelly.  Do  let  me  stay  and 
write  them  here.  I  will  be  as  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
and  not  ask  to  look  at  baby  once." 

"  You  had  better  not,  or  you  shall  go  that 
minute.  Now,  mind,  you  write  to  Maurice  first, 
and  say  it  is  a  beauty.  1  don't  care  what  you 
say  to  the  people  in  Scotland." 

"  And  how  shall  I  describe  it  to  Miss  Arnold  ? 
Ladies,  you  know,  always  expect  such  details  on 
the  subject  of  little  strangers." 

"  Oh,  you  can  tell  her  it  has  blue  eyes  like 
mine,  and  that  its  second  name  shall  be  Gracie 
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after   her.     Of  course    she  will  see  Maurice's 
letter." 

"  And  to  your  friend  in  Dublin — (what  is  her 
name?) — I  am  sure  she  will  exact  the  fullest 
particulars,  since  she  is  to  be  godmother." 

"  Well,  tell  her  what  you  like.  I  should  think 
you  had  looked  enough  at  the  poor  darling  to 
be  able  to  describe  her,  without  my  help.  Of 
course  you  will  say  that  we  have  decided  on  the 
name  Norah  chose  for  us,  though  I  don't  believe 
it  will  be  very  appropriate." 

«'  Why  should  it  not  be  ?  Have  you  had  an 
astrologer  m,  secretly,  to  draw  her  horoscope?" 

"No,  but  I  fear  some  of  the  shadows  that 
weighed  upon  me,  during  the  last  few  months, 
have  descended  upon  my  poor  baby.  Its  dear 
eves  have  such  a  mournful,  unbabylike  ex- 
pression." 

"  You  are  always  fanciful,  Nelly.  I  am  cer- 
tain it  smiled  when  I  put  the  coral  and  bells 
into  its  hand  this  morning. 
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"  Smiled  indeed  ! — a  baby  of  two  days  old ! — 
you  are  losing  the  very  little  sense  you  ever 
possessed,  Sydney,  to  talk  such  nonsense  as 
that;  and  now  do  tell  me  what  you  gave  for. 
this  fine  coral  and  bells — it  was  a  very  useless 
expense  at  present." 

*'  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  first  gift  I  have  made 
my  daughter,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  her 
to  allude  to  the  price.  You  did  not  ask  your 
mother  what  she  gave  for  that  magnificent  bas- 
sinet, or  any  of  your  other  female  friends  what 
they  paid  for  the  robes  and  petticoats  they  sent 

you." 

"  You  goose,  Sydney — but  I  am  not  going 
to  tire  myself  by  arguing  with  a  man  like  you. 
Make  haste,  and  write  your  letters,  and  then,  if 
you  don't  mind  the  cold,  go  and  see  how 
mamma  is  to-day,  and  ask  her  when  she  will 
be  out  again.  I  am  longing  so  to  show  her 
our  darling." 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  from  this  time,  Ellen 
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was  downstairs,  and  receiving  with  her  sunniest 
smiles  the  friends  and  acquaintances  who  came 
to  congratulate  her  on  her  recovery,  and  to  look 
at  her  little  snowdrop  of  a  baby. 

It  was  to  be  christened  as  soon  as  it  could 
with  safety  be  taken  out.  The  parents  thought 
it  best  to  have  this  ceremony  over  before  the 
Wilmots  returned  to  town.  Ellen  herself  was 
to  stand  proxy  for  Norah  Kennedy,  and  Ger- 
trude Lomond  had  consented  to  be  second  god- 
mother. 

Both  Mrs.  Clavering  and  Ellen  desired  the 
christening  to  be  a  very  quiet,  unostentatious 
affair,  and  used  every  effort  to  persuade  Sydney 
to  have  it  so — but  this  heedless  young  man  took 
one  of  his  obstinate  fits  on  the  occasion,  and  in- 
sisted on  inviting  as  many  people  as  their  house 
would  hold. 

Perhaps  he  had  a  secret  foreboding  that  it 
would  be  the  last  time  he  should  be  able  to 
deceive  the  world  as  to  his  true  position,  and 
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wanted,  just  once,  to  fete  his  little  daughter  as 
she  was  not  likely  again  to  hQ  feted. 

However  this  might  be,  no  expense  was 
spared  to  render  May's  christening  worthy  of 
her  small  ladyship;  and  nearly  all  the  guests 
were  filled  with  admiration,  and  said  afterwards, 
amongst  themselves,  how  sweetly  pretty  and  in- 
teresting the  young  mother  looked  in  her  beau- 
tiful dress,  and  how  wonderfully  those  Willands 
must  have  got  on,  to  be  able  to  afford  such  an 
expensive  entertainment. 

It  was  well  they  were  not  mice  in  the  corner, 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  grand  day,  the 
husband  and  wife,  with  May  asleep  in  her  cradle 
between  them,  sat  talking  seriously  over  their 
affairs,  for  the  first  time  since  the  birth  of  their 
daughter. 

"  Get  your  desk,  Nelly,  and  see  how  much 
money  you  really  have,"  said  Sydney,  after  she 
had  been  for  half-an-hour  pressing  him  earnestly 
to  tell  her  exactly  how  they  stood  as  to  pecuniary 
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matters.  "  I  fear  we  must  make  use  of  it  now, 
whatever  it  is ;  but  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
replace  it." 

"  Reach  me  down  the  desk,  and  I  will  give  it 
you,  Sydney — but  there  is  not  much,  you  know, 
now  that  the  doctor  and  nurse  are  paid.  What 
a  pity  it  was  you  insisted  on  having  all  those 
people  here  to-day ;  we  certainly  shall  be  ruined 
soon,  if  you  go  on  so  recklessly." 

Sydney  sat  in  deep  thought  for  a  minute 
or  two,  then  he  looked  at  his  wife,  then  at 
his  sleeping  baby.  Had  Ellen  been  very  ob- 
servant, she  would  have  seen  something  like 
tears  in  the  merry  brown  eyes  that  had  never 
met  hers  without  expressing  the  most  doting 
fondness. 

"  Nelly,"  he  said  at  last,  stretching  out  his 
hands  to  draw  her  to  him,  "  it  is  no  use  to  de- 
ceive you  any  longer.  We  are  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt  already,  and  unless  my  friends  do 
something  for  me,  I  must  give  it  all  up,  and  go 
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out  and  see  if  I  can't  make  a  fortune  in  x\us- 
tralia." 

Ellen  had  turned  rather  pale  when  her  hus- 
band first  began  speaking — it  was  such  a  rare 
thing  to  see  him  grave  and  earnest  on  any  sub- 
ject ;  but  she  was  still  too  much  of  a  novice  in 
difficulties  of  this  nature,  to  be  very  seriously 
,  affected  by  it  yet. 

"  I  was  afraid  we  were  living  beyond  our 
means,"  she  replied,  with  a  quietness  that  greatly 
re-assured  him  ;  "  but  you  know,  Sydney,  how 
useless  it  was  for  me  to  talk  to  you  about 
it.  Poor  darling  little  May  !  she  has  not  a 
very  bright  prospect  before  her." 

"  Don't,  Nelly,"  he  said,  very  nearly  making 
a  woman  of  himself,  and  crying  in  good  earnest 
this  time.  "  I  know  it  is  all  my  fault ;  but  how 
could  we  be  expected  to  live  decently  on  a 
miserable  two  hundred  a  year  ?  It  was  pre- 
posterous !" 

Ellen  did  not  remind  him  that  he  was  the 
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first  who  had  ever  suggested  its  possibility,  nor 
that  he  had  wasted  nearly  a  year  in  idleness 
instead  of  qualifying  himself  for  a  profession 
that  would  have  increased  their  income.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  secrets  of  the  power  she  had  main- 
tained over  her  husband's  affection,  consisted  in 
her  constant  avoidance  of  any  serious  reproaches? 
and  in  the  good  temper  with  w^hich  she  en- 
countered the  many  small  daily  annoyances  that 
often  destroy  the  whole  comfort  of  a  man's 
home,  by  their  irritating  and  souring  effect  upon 
the  disposition  of  his  wife. 

"But  what  could  you  do  in  Australia  ?" 
Ellen  asked  this  question  abruptly,  as  she 
rose  from  a  kneeling  posture  beside  the  cradle 
of  her  darling,  who  was  awake  now,  and  staring, 
with  those  large  unbabylike  eyes  of  hers,  at  the 
bright  lamp  on  the  table. 

"  What  could  1  do  !  oh,  what  do  other  people 
do?  dig  for  gold — keep  a  store — tame  wild 
horses — anything,  Nelly,   to  make    money   for 
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you  and  that  Lilliputian  there.  You  don't 
seem  to  have  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  my 
abilities." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  do  your  best,  dear 
Sydney  ;  but  what  should  we  do  without  you  ? 
that  is  the  first  great  question." 

"  Come  with  me,  to  be  sure  ;  or  if  you  didn't 
like  that,  follow  as  soon  as  I  had  made  a  home 
for  you.  Australia  is  a  fine,  healthy  country, 
and  you  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  cross  the  sea." 

Ellen  could  have  told  a  different  tale,  for  she 
was  a  shocking  coward  in  most  things ;  but  she 
only  said  in  reply — 

"  These,  however,  are  but  chateaux  en  es- 
pagne.  You  must  get  the  money  for  your  own 
voyage,  before  we  talk  of  ours,  and  have  some 
rational  idea  as  to  what  you  are  to  do  when  you 
get  there.  I  confess  that  my  chief  anxiety  at 
present  is  to  pay  our  debts  here." 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  Wilmots  will  be  in  town  next 
week,  and  then  I  will  see  my  uncle  and  ask  his 
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advice.  In  the  meanwhile,  with  the  ready 
money  you  have,  I  will  give  something  to  the 
most  troublesome  of  the  tradespeople,  on  ac- 
count ;  and  don't  let  these  stupid  matters  worry 
you,  Nelly.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  that 
all  will  come  right  in  the  end.  You  look  tired, 
dearest.  Ring  for  the  girl  to  fetch  baby,  and 
then  go  to  bed  yourself.  Whatever  happens, 
depend  on  it  neither  you  nor  May  shall  want 
for  anything." 

Ellen  kissed  her  husband  with  unusual  ten- 
derness, and  told  him  that  she  was  hopeful  too. 
It  would  have  been  so  cruel  to  add  a  single 
anxiety  to  one,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his 
faults  of  judgment  and  weakness  of  character, 
had  such  a  true,  loving,  and  unselfish  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  But  what  else,  I  ask  you,  could  have  been 
expected  ?" 

"Nothing,  of  course,  but  what  has  hap- 
pened.    I  always  feared  it  would  come  to  this." 

"  Oh,  so  did  I,  though  I  certainly  did  not 
look  for  it  so  soon.  She  must  have  been  dread- 
fully extravagant." 

"  I  suppose  they  both  were.  What  could 
such  young,  inexperienced  things  know  about 
housekeeping  ?" 

"  It  was  not  Sydney's  place  to  know  anything 
of  this  kind.     Her  mother  must  have  brought 
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her  up  very  badly.  And  then  to  have  a  baby 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year  !  It  is  positively 
dreadful." 

"  People  who  marry  without  a  farthing 
always  have  babies  as  fast  as  they  can,  but  I 
am  really  very  sorry  for  them." 

The  speakers  were  Mrs.  Wilmot  and  Mrs 
Willand,  the  scene  the  richly  furnished  boudoir 
of  the  former  lady,  who,  with  her  family,  had 
been  in  London  about  ten  days.  Mrs.  Willand 
had  only  arrived  from  Paris  the  previous 
afternoon. 

Katherine  was  present  during  the  above  dia- 
logue, but  as  yet  she  had  not  opened  her  hps, 
except  to  greet  her  aunt  on  her  entrance,  ap- 
pearing to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  the  touching 
up  of  some  pencil- sketches  she  had  made  in 
Scotland. 

*'  And  I  am  angry  as  well  as  sorry,"  said 
Sydney's  mother,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Wilmot's  last 
Q^jservation.     *'  It  has  been  such  utter  madness 
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from  the  beginning,  that  one  loses  all  patience. 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  make  out  what  Sydney  saw 
in  the  girl.  She  appears  common-place  enough 
to  me." 

"  You  have  seen  her,  then  ?" 

"  Oh  yes, — did  I  not  tell  you  ?— He  brought 
her  to  me  last  night,  and  of  course  I  must  go 
and  look  at  their  ridiculous  baby  to-day.  No, 
I  certainly  do  not  consider  Mrs.  Sydney  pretty. 
I  never  admired  light  hair  and  blue  eyes." 

Katherine  spoke  now,  without  looking  up. 

"  It  was  scarcely  fair  to  judge  of  her  beauty 
last  night,  aunt.  I  daresay  she  was  nervous  at 
being  introduced  to  you ;  and  the  excitements 
of  the  last  fortnight  have,  no  doubt,  made  her 
look  worn  and  haggard.  Having  executions  in 
the  house,  must  be  a  very  unpleasant  thing. 
Ellen  is  undoubtedly  pretty ;  or  was,  at  least, 
before  her  marriage." 

"  You  have  not  seen  her  since  then,  Kate  ?" 

"  No — we  went  to  Scotland,  you  know,  im- 
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mediately  after  their  mysterious  wedding ;  and 
as  their  trouble  came  on  just  as  we  returned, 
papa  thought  they  would  not  like  to  receive 
either  mamma  or  myself.  Sydney  of  course 
has  been  here  repeatedly ;  but  he  says  Ellen 
goes  nowhere." 

"  She  is  ashamed  of  herself,  I  suppose ;  and 
not  without  reason.  I  am  sure  /  don't  know 
what  is  to  be  done." 

''They  must  give  up  their  house,"  Mrs. 
Wilmot  said. 

"  Well  I  cannot  take  them  in,  for,  as  every- 
body knows,  I  find  it  difficult  enough  to  keep 
myself  in  anything  like  decent  style ;  and  unfor- 
tunately, Sydney  is  not  a  person  to  work,  as  long 
as  he  can  live  without  working.  Of  course,  he 
could  come  to  me  for  awhile,  if  his  wife's  mother 
could  provide  a  home  for  her  and  the  child." 

*'  I  don't  believe  she  could,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wilmot ;  "for  I  hear  that  she  too  had  been 
living  beyond  her  means,  and  is  now  boarding, 
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in  a  very  humble  way,  with  some   people    at 
Camden  Town — so  that  plan  is  hopeless." 

"  Besides,"  put  in  Katherine,  "  as  long  as 
they  were  both  in  England,  Sydney  would  never 
consent  to  be  separated  from  his  wife." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Kate  ! — Why,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  father's  generosity,  wouldn't 
that  heedless  boy  be  in  a  prison  at  this  very 
moment  ?  Anything  short  of  that,  he  ought 
to  be  thankful  for." 

"  They  have  got  their  house  for  nearly  another 
month  yet,  and  in  the  meanwhile  something  may 
be  found,  either  in  or  out  of  England,  for  Sydney. 
If  he  had  a  good  situation,  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  provide  a  home  for  her  and  the  baby." 
"  Oh,  if  he  had  a  good  situation  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  he  would  be  sure  to  take  them 
with  him.  He  said  so  to  me  last  night,  when  I 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  his  getting  an  ap- 
pointment of  some  kind  in  India." 

"  I  doubt  whether  Ellen  would  go  to  India," 
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Katherine  said,  reflectingly ;  "  she  was  never  very 
brave ;  and  then  she  would  fear  the  climate  for 
the  child.'' 

*'  But  what  on  earth,  Kate,  has  a  young 
woman  in  her  position  to  do  with  fears  or  fan- 
cies of  any  kind?  She  must  just  submit  to  cir- 
cumstances, as  thousands,  better  than  herself, 
have  had  to  do  before  her.  If  she  has  a  spark 
of  right  principle  in  her,  she  will  be  too  glad 
to  get  her  debts  paid,  to  care  much  about  where 
she  is  to  go  afterwards." 

"  Well,  if  we  are  to  believe  Sydney,  she  has 
made  fuss  enough  about  these  same  debts  — 
raves  of  them  even  in  her  sleep,  and  wants  to  sell 
everything  they  have  to  assist  in  paying  them." 

"  All  very  fine — but  who  knows  that  this 
may  not  be  clever  acting,  just  to  work  upon 
the  soft  heart  and  wondrous  good-nature  of 
your  excellent  father?  People  who  feel  so 
acutely  on  the  subject  of  debt,  generally  take 
care  to  keep  out  of  it." 
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"  True,  aunt ;  but  Sydney  declares  that  he 
alone  has  been  to  blame  in  the  matter,  that 
Ellen  was  disposed  to  be  very  economical." 

*'  You  take  her  part  bravely,  Kate.  I  did 
not  know  you  were  fond  of  the  girl/' 

Katherine  glanced  for  an  instant  at  her  mo- 
ther, and  smiled  dubiously — 

*'  I  am  not  fond  of  her,  aunt — but,  while 
reserving  to  myself  the  privilege  of  showing 
her  my  dishke  whenever  circumstances  bring  us 
together,  I  cannot  with  an  easy  conscience 
allow  others  to  be  unjust  to  her." 

"  Well,  well,  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  be 
unjust  to  her ;  but  you  must  acknowledge  that 
it  is  a  most  provoking  thing  for  me  to  reflect 
on  what  Sydney  mi^ht  have  done,  in  the  way  of 
marriage,  and  then  to  see  what  he  has  done — 
silly,  infatuated  boy  that  he  is  !" 

Katherine's  head  was  bent  low  over  her 
drawing,  and  she  entered  no  more  into  the  con- 
versation. 
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The  next  day,  as  Ellen  sat  in  their  Httle 
parlour  with  her  baby  on  her  knee,  and  a  tear 
or  two  falling  from  time  to  time  on  its  snowy 
robe,  she  was  startled  by  the  sudden  stopping  of 
a  liveried  carriage  at  the  garden  gate,  and  before 
she  had  time  even  to  put  May  in  the  cradle,  or 
see  if  her  own  hair  was  smooth,  Katherine 
Wilmot  was  announced. 

She  had  come  alone,  and  without  even  her 
mother's  knowledge,  to  make  this  visit. 

The  greetings  were  a  little  formal  and  con- 
strained on  both  sides.  Ellen  would  infinitely 
have  preferred  not  seeing  Katherine,  and  Kath- 
erine, now  that  she  was  face  to  face  with  her 
fallen  foe,  scarcely  knew  what  excuse  to  make 
for  coming. 

Of  course  she  had  a  reason  for  what  she 
did,  but  it  was  one  that  it  would  not  have  an- 
swered her  present  purpose  to  communicate. 

So  she  began  by  asking  after  Sydney,  who 
was  not  at  home,  and  went  on  by  admiring  the 
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child,  which  really  was,  (for  an  infant  of  six 
weeks  old),  excessively  pretty;  and  finally  got, 
with  some  degree  of  address,  upon  the  subject 
of  its  parents'  present  unfortunate  position. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  (not  assuming  any 
particular  tone  of  interest,  but  treating  the 
whole  thing  as  an  ordinary  business  matter), 
"  you  know  that  my  father  is  labouring  night 
and  day  with  the  men  in  power,  to  get  your 
husband  some  lucrative  appointment,  where  little 
headwork  will  be  required.  He  told  me  this 
morning,  in  confidence,  (because  he  fears  to 
excite  false  hopes),  that  there  is  a  chance  of  a 
vice-consulship  at  Guatemala.  How  would  that 
suit,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  Ellen  replied,  turning  rather 
pale ;  "  it  is  a  long  way,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Certainly,  a  very  long  way  ;  but  these  things 
are  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain.  I  believe 
the  climate  is  not  very  bad,  and  if  it  should  not 
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agree  with  the  baby,  you  could   always  find  an 
opportunity  of  sending  it  home  to  your  mother.'* 

Ellen  shivered,  and  instinctively  tightened  her 
hold  of  the  innocent  little  creature,  now  sleeping 
calmly  upon  her  lap. 

"  I  could  not  part  with  my  child,"  was  all 
she  said. 

"  Then  the  safest  plan,"  continued  Katherine, 
"  would  be  to  stay  in  England  with  it  yourself; 
and,  indeed,  Sydney  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  save  money  if  he  went  alone.  Perhaps,  in  a 
few  years,  something  might  be  found  for  him 
nearer  home,  or  he  might  lay  by  enough  there 
to  justify  him  in  returning." 

"  I  should  be  very,  very  sorry  to  see  him  go 
anywhere  without  me,"  said  the  wife,  in  an  ex- 
cited voice ;  "  and  yet  how  could  I  expose  my 
poor,  wee  darling,  to  an  unhealthy  climate,  or 
even  the  dangers  of  the  sea  ?" 

"  Poor  little   thing !"    exclaimed    Katherine, 
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and  she  actually  stooped  down  to  look  closer 
into  the  small,  pale  face  of  her  new  cousin. 

^' When  will  Sydney  be  told  of  this?"  Ellen 
asked  abruptly. 

"  Not  till  it  is  quite  certain,  so  mind  you  keep 
the  secret.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  offended  if  I  leave  a  trifle  (it  should  have 
been  a  christening  gift  had  1  been  here)  for 
this  young  lady — nonsense,  Ellen,  you  have  no 
need  to  get  so  red  about  it.  We  are  cousins 
now,  you  know." 

Cousins  or  not  cousins,  Ellen  had  never  felt 
the  shame  and  the  misery  of  her  present 
wretched  position  as  she  did  when,  on  Kathe- 
rine's  departure,  she  opened  the  sealed  envelope 
that  had  been  left  in  her  hand,  and  found  a 
twenty  pound  note  inside. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

They  were  literally  kept  entirely  by  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  Wilmot. 

Sydney  had  gone  to  him  in  a  half-frantic 
state,  when  the  execution  had  been  put  into 
their  house — not  that  he  would  have  minded 
such  a  misfortune,  particularly  on  his  own  ac- 
count, but  that  he  feared  its  effect  upon  his 
wife,  who  had  been  nearly  fainting  with  terror, 
from  the  moment  she  knew  the  meaning  of 
what  was  going  on. 

But    the    good    uncle,    who    really  proved 
himself    a    good   uncle  in  this  case,  at    once 
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answered  the  appeal  made  to  him.  He  returned 
with  Sydney  to  Brompton,  stopped  the  execu- 
tion by  paying  the  debt,  comforted  Ellen,  and 
promised  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  set 
matters  altogether  right  with  them. 

He  had  the  wisdom  and  the  good  nature  to 
believe  that  these  young  people  were  more  likely 
to  profit  by  the  lesson  they  were  learning,  if  he 
abstained  from  adding  to  it  any  notes  or  com- 
ments of  his  own.  But  in  entertaining,  and 
acting  upon  such  an  opinion,  Mr.  Wilmot  was 
undoubtedly  singular. 

Mrs.  Willand  was  to  dine  with  the  family  in 
Park  Lane  the  day  succeeding  Katherine's  visit 
to  Brompton ;  and  the  unhappy  culprits,  who 
would  have  been  thankful  never  to  have  seen 
one  of  their  rich  relations  again,  were  invited 
(in  a  decidedly  authoritative  manner)  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  evening. 

"  Now  do  try,  there's  a  darling,  Nelly,  to  look 
cheerful  and  a  little  dignified,  as  you  can  look," 
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said  Sydney,  as  he  stood  by  his  wife  while  she 
was  dressing  for  the  ordeal.  "We  have  not 
committed  murder,  or  robbery,  or  any  very  out- 
rageous crime;  and  I  don't  see,  myself,  what 
we  have  to  be  afraid  of." 

"  Not  afraid,  certainly — that  is  scarcely  an 
appropriate  word ;  but  oh — " 

"  Oh,  what  r 

"  Ah,  well,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about 
it  ?  I  could  never  make  you  understand  my 
feelings.  Katherine  Wilmot,  of  all  people ! — 
my  old  enemy — a  girl  who  since  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  acquaintance  has  only  asked  an 
opportunity  of  trampling  me  under  her  proud 
feet.  That  she  should  give  me  money — that 
her  father  should  be  supporting  us  !  and  then 
to  have  to  go  and  face  them  all,  and  make  our 
very  liumble  bows,  and  look,  and  speak,  and 
move,  as  poor  relations  should  do,  under  such 
miserable,  miserable  circumstances  !" 

She  had  worked  herself  into  a  state  of  angry 
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excitement,  and  indignant  tears  were  raining 
down  her  flushed  cheeks. 

Sydney  went  up  to  her,  and  drew  her  into 
his  arms. 

"  Come  now,  my  darling,  my  own  dear,  good 
little  wife ;  this  is  not  hke  you,  and  you  will 
make  yourself  really  ill,  and  then  baby  will  suffer 
too.  Try  for  my  sake  to  bear  it  all  a  few  weeks 
longer,  and  then  I  shall  get  something ;  I  am 
sure  I  shall.  Think,  Nelly,  what  a  reproach 
your  sorrow  is  to  me,  since  it  was  I  who  per- 
suaded you  to  marry  when  we  did,  and  it  is  my 
extravagance  that  has  done  all  the  mischief." 

"  Well,  Sydney,  I  do  try,  indeed  I  do,  but 
what  I  am  now  passing  through,  is  more  than 
the  bitterness  of  death  to  me." 

■sis  V  'Jp  'v 

"  And  so,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmot,  addressing 
her  sister-in-law  at  the  dinner  table,  "  you  were 
more  pleased  with  Mrs.  Sydney,  when  you  saw 
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her  in  her  own  home,  than  you  had  been  on  her 
first  presentation  to  you." 

"  Well,  yes ;  upon  the  whole,  I  believe  I  was. 
She  seemed  meek  and  gentle  enough,  and  when 
I  admired  the  baby  (of  course  I  could  have  done 
no  less  if  it  had  been  an  infant  gorgon)  her  face 
lighted  up  with  an  animation  that  convinced  me 
she  could  look  pretty  at  times.  I  wanted  her 
to  sing,  but  she  said  she  was  hoarse ;  and  Syd- 
ney desired  me,  quite  sharply,  not  to  tease  her." 

"  I  daresay  she  will  oblige  you  to-night, '*  said 
Mr.  Wilmot,  who  had  liked  Ellen  better  than 
ever  since  he  had  befriended  her.  "  I  have 
always  found  her  particularly  amiable  and  sweet 
tempered." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  she  has  her  good  qualities, 
or  Sydney  would  not  continue  to  make  such  a 
fool  of  himself  about  her;  but  good  qualities 
will  not  pay  the  butcher's  or  the  baker's  bills ; 
otherwise  many,  besides  my  son's  wife,  might 
live  on  small  incomes." 
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"  A  glass  of  champagne  ?"  said  Mr.  Wilmot, 
bowing  to  his  guest,  in  whose  last  observation 
he  saw  nothing  sufficiently  original  or  striking 
to  reply  to. 

But  after  the  champagne,  the  lady  returned 
to  the  subject. 

"  They  little  think  the  news  we  have  for  them 
to-night.  Upon  my  word  I  consider  them  most 
fortunate  in  having  found  such  a  friend  as  you 
— friends  indeed,  I  may  say,  for  I  am  sure  this 
dear  girl  (turning  to  Katherine)  has  been 
throughout  their  warmest  advocate  and  de- 
fender.'* 

Katherine  frowned,  and  looked  as  if  her  aunt's 
praise  annoyed  her. 

"  I  only  hope,"  observed  Mrs.  Wilmot  ab- 
ruptly, "  that  there  will  be  no  scene  when  they 
are  told  that  Sydney  must  go  alone.  It  would 
so  completely  spoil  the  evening ;  and  I  want 
Ellen  to  sing." 

"  No  fear,  mamma." 
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This  was  from  Katherine. 

"  I  don't  know  that.  They  are  very  fond  of 
each  other,  and  even  two  years  is  a  long  time 
to  be  separated." 

"  Poor  things,  poor  things  !"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
mot,  hastily  swallowing  a  glass  of  port,  "  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  I  could  have  done  better  for 
them,  but  the  new  Ministry  is  besieged  on  all 
sides ;  and  then  I  thought  it  such  a  great  point 
to  have  the  certain  promise  of  something  better, 
and  in  this  country,  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years." 

"  Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly, "  said  Mrs. 
Willand,  in  a  well-satisfied  voice ;  '*  and  it  will 
be  an  immense  consolation  to  Sydney  to  leave 
his  wife  and  child  under  your  generous  protec- 
tion. They  could  never  have  expected  anything 
so  good  as  this." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilmot,  who 
appeared  to  think  that  the  extraordinary  good- 
ness of  the  thing  really  did  require  some  apology 
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— "  as  we  have  bought  that  estate  in  Scotland, 
and  shall  be  living  there  at  least  the  half  of 
every  year,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  find  room 
for  them  ;  and  if  Ellen  will  only  be  cheerful  and 
agreeable,  she  may  prove  (with  the  aid  of  her 
voice)  a  great  acquisition.  As  for  the  baby, 
there  are  nurseries,  and  to  spare,  in  the  house ; 
and  in  Scotland  one  can  hire  a  good  strong 
nursemaid  for  next  to  nothing." 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Sydney  may  prefer  keeping 
the  woman  she  now  has,"  said  the  host,  indig- 
nant with  his  wife  for  entering  into  these  details; 
"  and  if  she  does,  of  course  that  matter  is 
settled." 

The  mother  and  daughter  exchanged  looks, 
smiled  slightly,  but  said  nothing. 

The  ladies  were  sipping  their  coffee  at  a  later 
hour  in  the  drawing-room, — still  recurring  oc- 
casionally, in  the  midst  of  other  subjects,  to  the 
exciting  discussion  of  the  dinner-table, — when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Willand  were  announced 
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by  the  majestic  footman,  in  a  tone  that 
pleasingly  convinced  both  these  unfortunates 
that,  somehow  or  other,  he  had  found  out  all 
about  them,  and  that  their  troubles  and  misdoings 
formed  a  topic  of  conversation  in  the  servants' 
hall,  as  well  as  in  the  drawing-room. 

Ellen,  however,  had  shaken  off  the  depression 
that  her  husband  had  complained  of  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  and  was  looking  as  composed, 
as  dignified,  and  as  pretty  as  even  he  could 
desire. 

They  all  received  her  kindly,  though  neither 
her  mother-in-law  nor  Mrs.  Wilmot  could  resist 
putting  on  a  little  air  of  indulgent  patronage, 
as  if  their  present  condescension  was  quite 
under  protest,  and  by  no  means  an  admission 
that  they  either  forgave  or  excused  all  the  follies 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty. 

Katherine's  manner  betokened  only  that  she 
considered  the  whole  affair  no  concern  of  hers, 
and  that  everbody  might  get  out  of  it  as  they 
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best  could,  without  her  giving  it  one  more 
serious  thought. 

Sydney,  delighted  to  see  the  admirable  self- 
possession  of  his  little  wife,  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  talked  as  fast  and  as  gaily  as  if  he  had  not 
a  debt  in  the  world,  and  was  living  comfortably 
upon  his  own  means. 

The  coffee  drinking  was  allowed  to  pass  over 
without  any  reference  to  business;  but  when 
this  w^as  finished,  Mrs.  Willand  began  to  grow 
slightly  fidgetty  (perhaps  she  did  not  feel 
quite  sure  of  Sidney's  accepting  the  conditions 
of  his  new  appointment),  and  turning  to 
Katherine,  asked  her  what  had  become  of  her 
father. 

**  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  young 
lady,  opening  a  book  and  beginning  to  read ; 
' '  but  the  chances  are  that  he  won't  be  found 
until  the  end  of  the  evening.  Men  are  such 
cow^ards  when  anything  is  going  to  be  talked 
about." 
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This  was  an  opening  of  which  Mrs.  Willand 
gladly  availed  herself. 

"  My  dear  Sydney,"  addressing  her  son,  who 
immediately  gave  her  his  most  polite  attention — 
"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  charmed  to  hear  that 
your  very  kind  uncle  has  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  excellent  appointment  for  you, 
extraordinary,  I  may  call  it,  considering  your 
age,  for  it  is  a  vice-consulship — salary  eight 
hundred  a-year,  and  the  certain  promise  of 
something  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
if  you  have  given  satisfaction.  I  congratulate 
you  sincerely,  my  dear  boy  ;  we  all  congratulate 
both  you  and  your  wife,  and  unite  in  considering 
that  you  have  been  excessively  fortunate." 

"  Where  is  it  ?"  said  Sydney,  abruptly,  for  he 
had  just  seen  how  pale  his  wife  had  grown  ;  and 
all  his  thoughts  were  about  her. 

"  At  Guatemala,  which  I  need  not  tell  is  an 
important  city  in  Central  America.  The  climate 
too  is  decidedly  healthy,  though  perhaps  not  ex- 
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actly  suited  to  the  constitutions  of  delicate  women 
or  young  children.  We  have  arranged,  there- 
fore, (and  this,  I  am  sure,  will  please  you),  that 
Ellen  and  your  little  daughter  shall  remain  here 
until  your  return.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  have 
most  kindly  consented  to  receive  them  as  guests, 
so  that  you  need  not  send  a  penny  of  your  salary 
home.  I  will  take  care  that  my  fair  daughter- 
in-law  does  not  want  for  pocket-money  in  your 
absence — a  very  short  absence,  you  see,  after 
all — and  in  this  way  you  can  be  as  saving  as 
ever  you  please,  and  bring  home  a  good  round 
sum  to  commence  life  afresh  with." 

Many  changes  had  passed  over  Ellen's  face  while 
this  rather  long  explanation  was  being  given  ;  but 
before  it  concluded,  a  certain  compression  of  the 
lips,  and  a  pecuhar  whiteness  of  the  skin,  assured 
her  husband  that  she  was  anything  but  enchanted 
with  what  they  had  been  listening  to. 

At  present,  however,  she  evinced  no  intention 
of  saying  a  word,  and  he,  excited,  uncomfortable, 
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and  doubtful  as  he  was,   felt  bound   to   make 
some  observation. 

"  My  uncle  is  very  kind,"  he  said,  "  to  have 
taken  so  much  trouble  about  me.  I  wish  he 
was  here  that  I  might  thank  him  for  it  all.  I 
am  sure  eight  hundred  a- year  is  an  immense 
sum,  for  services  such  as  I  can  render ;  but — 
but  there  is  my  poor  little  wife,  you  see.  If 
the  climate  is  really  healthy,  why  cannot  she 
come  with  me? — we  could  live  splendidly  on 
that  income,  and — and,  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
don't  think  she  would  be  happy  in  this  country 
without  me." 

The  three  ladies  lifted  up  their  eyebrows, 
though  to  different  degrees  of  elevation,  as 
Sidney  thus  gave  expression  to  his  very  natural 
ideas  on  the  subject  laid  before  him.  It  was 
Mrs.  Wilmot  who  spoke  this  time. 

*'  Of  course,  we  can  all  enter,"  she  said,  "  into 
your  feelings  about  the  separation  from  your 
wife  and  child ;  but  thousands  have  to  submit 
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to  far  greater  hardships  than  even  this — and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  we  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  make  the  time  seem  short  to  Ellen. 
She  will  be  with  us  in  Scotland,  at  the  new 
place  we  have  bought,  where  the  pure,  bracing 
air  will  do  wonders  for  the  baby,  and  where  she 
will  have  time  to  write  to  you  every  day  if  she 
likes,  and  to  amuse  herself  in  any  manner  she 
pleases." 

"  My  dear  Ellen,  pray  express  your  sense  of 
the  great,  the  very  great  kindness  of  this  invi- 
tation," said  Mrs.  Willand,  turning  to  her  silent* 
daughter-in-law,   and  actually  blushing  for  her 
bad  manners  and  ingratitude. 

"I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  Mrs.  Wilmot," 
Ellen  got  out  at  last,  still  looking  ominously 
pale  and  resolute ;  "  but  I  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  a  home  of  my  own  ;  and  if  Sydney  is 
to  earn  so  much  money,  he  can  surely  spare  a 
little  of  it  to  me — one  hundred  a-year  would  be 
quite  enough — and   then  I  can  take  a  lodging 
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near  mamma,  or  in  the  same  house,  and  live 
alone  with  mv  babv." 

Sydney's  countenance  fell.  He  had  expected 
that  if  his  wife  spoke,  she  would  say  something 
different  from  this — that  she  would  remonstrate 
strongly  against  being  separated  from  him  at  all 
— never  dream  of  proposing  calmly  any  sort  of 
home  without  him. 

He  was  disappointed  and  hurt ;  but  he  waited 
to  see  what  the  Committee  would  advance 
next. 

The  colour  had  been  gradually  deepening  on 
Mrs.  Willand's  still  very  handsome  face.  She 
was  getting  unmistakeably  excited  and  angry. 

'*  I  really,"  she  began,  "  have  no  words  strong 
enough  to  express  my  astonishment  at  your 
childishness,  Mrs.  Sydney.  I  had  hoped  better 
things,  much  better  things  of  you.  Let  me  tell 
you  that,  connected  as  you  are  with  our  family, 
we  do  not  choose  to  have  you  living  alone  in 
some  miserable  twopenny-halfpenny  lodging,  in 
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a  quarter  where  no  respectable  person  could 
ever  show  themselves.  Be  thankful  for  the 
most  generous,  liberal  offer  of  an  elegant  home 
and  unexceptionable  protection  that  you  have 
received  ;  and  let  us  consider  this  part  of  the 
matter,  at  least,  finally  disposed  of." 

"Nay,  mother,"  rejoined  Sydney,  who  saw 
that  Ellen's  courage  would  not  much  longer 
sustain  her — "  1  don't  recognize  your  right,  or 
anybody's  right,  to  take  my  wife  to  task  in  this 
fashion.  If  she  prefers  a  home  of  her  own,  she 
shall  have  it,  and  not  a  twopenny-halfpenny 
lodging  either ;  for  I  will  send  her  the  half  of 
my  salary,  which  will  keep  her  like  a  gentle- 
woman anywhere.  If  we  come  to  that,  you 
know,  her  family  is  every  bit  as  good  as  ours." 

"  Pray,  pray,  dear  Sydney,"  pleaded  Ellen 
with  tears  fairly  blinding  her  eyes  now — *'let 
the  matter  drop  for  to-night.  Your  friends 
may  be  assured  that  I  would  do  nothing  opposed 
to  your  interest.     I  daresay  we  shall  see  your 

u  2 
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uncle  at  our  own  house  to-morrow,  and  we  will 
then  talk  it  all  over  with  him." 

"As  you  please/'  said  Mrs.  Willand,  rising 
with  offended  dignity,  and  walking  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  with  a  look  that  expressed  a 
very  faint  appreciation  of  the  advantage  of  having 
a  daughter-in-law. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  as  heavy  and 
uncomfortable  as  it  could  well  be. 

Ellen  was  asked  to  sing,  and  at  the  first  sound 
of  her  voice  Mr.  Wilmot  joined  the  party,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  dining- 
room,  but  deceiving  no  one  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  kept  out  of  the  way  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  abject  cowardice. 

It  was  arranged,  before  the  party  separated, 
that  Sydney  should  come  to  Park  Lane  early  the 
following  m.orni/ig,  and  afterwards  accompany 
his  uncle  into  the  City.  They  would  have  a 
great  deal  of  business  to  arrange  together,  and 
very  little  time  to  do  it  in,  since  the  future  vice- 
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consul  must  leave  England  in  three  weeks  at 
latest. 

"  You  can  come  to  me  for  an  hour  or  so  if 
you  like,  while  your  husband  is  away,"  said  Mrs. 
Willand  to  her  daughter-in-law.  '^  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  your  voice,  when  you  are  more 
composed  than  you  have  been  to-night.  Don't 
forget.     By  two  o'clock  I  shall  be  visible." 

"  Thank  you,"  Ellen  said  mechanically ;  but 
she  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  accepting 
this  invitation. 
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In  3  vols,  post  8vo.,  price  31s.  6d.     (In  November.) 

THE  GREAT  EXPERIMENT. 

By  MISS  MOLESWORTH, 
Author  of  the  "  Stumble  on  the  Threshold,"  &c. 

V. 

In  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo.,  price  4s.     (Now  ready.; 

GLAD    TIDINGS. 

VI. 
In  3  vols,  post  8vo,,  price  31s.  6d.     (In  December.) 

TRIED    IN   THE    FIRE. 

By  MRS.  MACKENZIE  DANIELS, 
Author  of  "  My  Sister  Minnie,"  "  The  Old  Maid  of  the  Family,"  &e. 
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VII. 

In  3  vols.  post.  8vo.,  price  31s.  6d.     (In  November.) 

THE    HOME    AND    THE    PRIEST. 

By  SIGNOR  VOLPE, 
Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Capuchin  ;  or  Scenes  in  Mo- 
nastic Life  in  Italy." 
The  late   Leigh  Hunt's  opinion   of  the  work  : — "  I  think  the* 
work  interesting;  its  exhibitions,  in  particular  of  some  of  the  pas- 
sions, masterly  ;  and  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  all  which  is  related 
of  Italian  manners  and  customs,  and  of  the  vices  and  machinations 
of  the  priesthood,  would  be  extremely  welcome  to  my  countrymen 
in  general." 

viir. 
In  3  vols.,  price  3ls.  6d. 

THE  FATE  OF  FOLLY. 

By  LORD  B*******, 
Author  of  *'  Masters  and  Workmen,"  &c. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  works   of  fiction  that  should  be 
added  to  every  Public  Free  Library,     It  contains  more  moral  les- 
sons, more  to  elevate  the  minds  of  readers,  and  has  higher  aims 
than  almost  any  novel  we  have  read.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  re- 
plete with  incident  and  amusement." — Globe. 
"  It  is  a  good  book." — Spectator. 

IX. 

In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  Gd.  ' 

BETTY  WESTMINSTER. 

By  W.  PLATT,  Esq. 

"A  lesson  of  sound  practical  morality,  inculcated  with  charm- 
ing effect ; — a  story  which  bears  in  every  cbapter  the  impress  of 
intellect,  taste,  and  sensibility." — Morning  Post. 

"  Betty  Westminster  is  the  representative  of  a  type  of  society 
but  little  used  by  novelists — the  money-getting  tradesmen  of  pro- 
vincial towns.  It  is  written  with  talent  and  considerable  skill." — 
New  (Quarterly  Revieiv. 

''  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  this  story." — Examiner. 

*'  There  is  much  comic  satire  in  it.  The  author  has  power 
worth  cultivating."' — Examiner. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  spirit  in  these  volumes,  and  great 
talent  shown  in  the  book." — AtJienceum. 

"  A  book  of  greater  interest  has  not  come  under  our  notice  for 
years." — Review. 

*'  All  is  described  by  a  master  hand." — John  Bull. 
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X. 

In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  6cl. 

geo;rgie  barrington. 

By  the  Author  of  "Old  Memories,"  &c, 

<'  This  novel  is  full  of  power,  full  of  interest,  and  full  of  those 
fascinations  and  spells  which  none  but  the  extraordinarily-gifted 
can  produce." — Globe. 

XI. 
In  2  vols,  post  Svo.,  price  21s. 

BEVERLEY    PRIORY. 

"  This  is  an  admirable  i^Xe."— Naval  and  Military. 
"  Beverley  Priory  is  in  no  part  of  it  a  dull  novel,  and  is  un- 
questionably clever." — Examiner. 

XII. 

In  3  vols,,  price  31s.  6d. 

THE  PARSON  AND  THE  POOR. 

"  There  is  much  that  is  very  good  in  this  tale ;  it  is  cleverly 
written,  and  with  good  feeling." — At?ten<Eum. 

"  We  have  read  this  novel  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  the 
dialogue  is  always  spirited  and  natural.  The  children  talk  like 
children,  and  the  men  and  women  remind  us  of  flesh  and  blood." — 
Morning  Herald. 

"  The  characters  and  incidents  are  such  as  will  live  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  reader,  while  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  book  will 
render  it  not  only  pleasant  but  profitable  reading." — Bradford 
Review. 

f  "  The  author  has  made  the  incidents  of  every-day  life  a  vehicle 
through  which  lessons  of  virtue,  blended  with  religion,  may  be 
conveyed." — Kilkenny  Moderator. 

"  A  story  of  country  life,  written  by  one  who  knows  well  how 
to  describe  both  cottage  and  hall  life." — 

"  It  bears  the  impress  of  truth  and  Nature's  simplicity  through- 
out."— Illustrated  News  of  the  World, 

XIII. 
In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  6d. 

SYBIL    GREY. 

"  Sybil  Grey  is  a  novel  to  be  read  by  a  mother  to  a  daughter,  or 
by  a  father  to  the  loved  circle  at  the  domestic  fireside." — Paisley 
Herald. 
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XIV. 
In  2  vols.,  price  21s. 

THE  COUNT  DE  PERBRUCK. 

By  HENRY  COOKE,  Esq. 

*'  A  tale  of  the  Yendean  war,  invested  witli  a  new  interest.  Mr. 
Cooke  has  done  his  part  most  successfully.  His  vivid,  graphic  co- 
louring and  well-chosen  incidents  prove  him  a  master  in  the  art^of 
historical  delineation." — Guardian. 

"  Of  Mr.  Cooke's  share  in  the  work  we  can  speak  with|deserved 
approbation." — Press. 

"It  has  the  merit  of  keeping  alive  the  exciiement  of  the  reader 
till  the  closing  page." — Morning  Post. 

"This  highly-interesting  romance  will  find  a  place  amongst  the 
standard  works  of  fiction." — Family  Herald. 

'•  This  is  an  experiment,  and  a  successful  one." — Atlas, 

XV. 

In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  6d. 

THE  campbel;ls. 

"The  story  is  full  of  interest." — Enquirer. 

XVJ. 
In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  6d. 

EBB    AND    FLOW. 

"  It  will  amuse  those  who  like  to  find  something  out  of  the 
usual  even  tenor  of  a  novel;  to  such  it  can  fairly  be  recommend- 
ed."—  The  Sun. 

XVII.  ■* 
In  1  vol.,  price  7s.  6d. 

MILLY    WARRENER. 

"  A  pleasant,  unpretending  story ;  it  is  a  life-like  story  of  a 
young  country  girl  more  refined  than  her  station.  There  are  little 
incidental  sketches  of  country  characters  wliicli  are  clever  and 
spirited." — Athenceum. 

XVITI. 
In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  6d. 

MASTER    AND    PUPIL. 

DvMRS.  MACKENZIE  DANIELS. 
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XIX. 

In  1  vol.,  price  5s.     (In  November.) 

SPIRITUALISM,   AND   THE   AGE   WE 
LIVE   IN. 

By  CATHARINE  CROWE, 

Author  of  "  The  Night  Side  of  Nature,"  "  Ghost  Stones,"  &c. 

XX. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo,,  price  21s. 

MY    FIRST    TRAVELS; 

Including  Rides  in  the  Pyrenees  ;  Scenes  during  an  Inundation  at 
Avignon  ;  Sketches  in  France  and  Savoy ;  Visits  to  Convents 
and  Houses  of  Charity,  &c.  &c. 

By  SELINA  BUNBURY. 

XXI. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d. 

OUR    PLAGUE    SPOT: 

In  connection  with  our  Polity  and  Usages  as  regards  our  Women, 
our  Soldiery,  and  the  Indian  Empire. 

XXII. 
In  2  vols.,  price  2Is. 

AMERICAN   PHOTOGRAPHS. 

By  the  MISSES  TURNBULL. 

"It  is  exceedingly  amusing,  and  marked  by  energy  and  power." 
—Globe. 

"  Twenty-six  thousand  miles  of  travel,  by  two  young  ladies,  in 
search  of  the  new,  the  beautiful,  and  the  instructive  !  We  do 
not  know  that  a  reader  could  desire  more  aumsing  compagnons  de 
voyage  than  these  two  sprightly,  intelligent,  well-educated,  and 
observant  young  Englishwomen." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"  A  number  of  amusing  anecdotes  give  life  and  interest  to  the 
narrative." — Brighton  Examiner. 

**  Very  pleasant  gossipping  volumes," — Critic. 

"  These  volumes  are  replete  with  lively,  entertaining  sketches  of 
American  manners  and  customs,  sayings  and  doings." — Naval 
and  Military. 

"  Contains  much  information  respecting  the  manners  and  habits 
of  our  transatlantic  cousins." — Sun. 

"  The  narrative  is  evidently  truthful,  as  it  is  clear  and  intelli- 
gible."— Herald. 
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XXIII. 
In  1  vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

SUNDAY,  THE  REST  OF  LABOUR. 

Dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  This  important  subject  is  discussed  ably  and  temperately  ;  and 
though  many  differences  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
clergy,  as  well  as  some  pious  laymen,  it  should  be  added  to  every 
library." — Herald. 

"Written  by  a  churchman,  who  is  evidently  a  man  with  deep 
and  sincere  religious  feelings.  His  book  is  temperately  written, 
and  will  have  a  wholesome  tendency,  if  wisely  received." — Eaminer. 

XXIV. 
In  1  vol.,  price  2s.  6d. 

DRAWING-ROOxM    CHARADES    FOR 
ACTING. 

By  C.  WARREN  ADAMS,  Esq. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  Christmas  diversions.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  well-constructed  scenes  for  charades." — Guardian. 

XXV. 

In  1  vol.,  price  I2s. 

MERRIE    ENGLAND. 

By  LORD  WILLIAM  LENNOX.'' 

"It  overflows  with  racy,  poignant  anecdotes  of  a  generation  just 
passed  away.  The  book  is  destined  to  lie  upon  the  tables  of  many 
a  country  mansion." — Leader, 

XXVI. 

In  1  vol.,  price  5s. 

KNIGHTS   OF  THE    CROSS. 

By  MRS.  AGAR. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  this  little  volume,  from 
which  the  young  will  learn  how  their  forefathers  venerated  and 
fought  to  preserve  those  places  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the 
Saviour." — Guardian. 

"  Mrs  Agar  has  written  a  book  which  young  and  old  may  read 
with  profit  and  pleasure." — Sunday  Times. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  care  and  research,  which  parents  may  well 
wish  to  see  in  the  hands  of  their  children." — Leader. 

"  A  well- written  history  of  the  Crusades,  pleasant  to  read,  and 
good  to  look  upon." — Critic. 
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XXVII. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

AN    AUTUMN    IN    SILESIA,    AUSTRIA 
PROPER,  AND  THE  OBER  ENNS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Travels  in  Bohemia." 
XXVIII. 

STEPS   ON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

"  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  way,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  youth  of  both  sexes." — Revieio. 

*'  The  moral  of  this  graceful  and  well-constructed  little  tale  is, 
that  Christian  influence  and  good  example  have  a  better  effect  in 
doing  the  good  work  of  reforniatoin  than  the  prison,  the  treadmill, 
or  even  the  reformatory." — Critic. 

"The  Steps  on  the  Mountains  are  traced  in  a  loving  spirit. 
They  are  earnest  exhortations  to  the  sober  and  religious-minded 
to  undertake  the  spiritual  and  temporal  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  destitute  of  our  lanes  and  alleys.  The  moral  of  the 
tale  is  well  carried  out ;  and  the  bread  which  was  cast  upon  the 
waters  is  found  after  many  days,  to  the  saving  and  happiness  of  all 
therein  concerned." — A  thenceum. 

XXIX. 

In  1  vol.,  price  5s. 

FISHES  AND   FISHING. 

ByW.  WRIGHT,  Esq. 

"  Anglers  will  find  it  worth  their  while  to  profit  by  the  author's 
experience." — Athenceum. 

"  The  pages  abound  in  a  variety  of  interesting  anecdotes  connected 
with  the  rod  and  the  line.  The  work  will  be  found  both  useful 
and  entertaining  to  the  lovers  of  the  piscatory  art." — Morning  Post. 

*'  It  is  both  amusing  and  instructive." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"A  pleasant  and  gossipping  book  on  the  subject,  with  authen- 
tic facts  gleaned  from  sources  which  could  be  depended  upon,  and 
worthy  to  be  remembered,  relative  to  angling  in  all  its  branches." 
— Lancet. 

XXX. 

DEAFNESS  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

The  Fallacies  of  the  Treatment  exposed,  and  Remedies  suggested. 
From  the  Experience  of  half  a  Century. 

By  W.  WRIGHT,    Esq., 
Surgeon  Aurist  to  her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Charlotte. 
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XXXI. 
In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

ZEAL    IN    THE    WORK    OF    THE 
MINISTRY. 

By  L'ABBE   DUBOIS. 

"There  is  a  tone  of  piety  and  reality  in  the  work  of  I'Abbe 
Dubois,  and  a  unity  of  aim,  which  is  to  fix  the  priest's  mind  on 
the  duties  and  reRponsibililies  of  his  whole  position,  and  which  we 
admire.  The  writer  is  occupied  supremely  with  one  thought  of 
contributing  to  the  salvation  of  souls  and  to  the  glory  of  God." — 
Literary  Churchman. 

XXXII. 
In  1  vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE    NEW    EL   DORADO;    or 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 
By  KINAHAN   CORNWALLIS. 

*'  The  book  is  full  of  information  as  to  the  best  modes  existing 
or  expected  of  reaching  these  enviable  countries."  —  Morning 
Chronicle. 

"The book  gives  all  the  information  which  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain respecting  the  new  colony  called  British  Columbia.  The  book 
is  altogether  one  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  character." 
— 2%e  Star. 

"  The  work  is  very  spiritedly  written,  and  will  amuse  and  in- 
struct."— Observer, 

XXXIII. 
In  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  price  21s. 

A  PANORAMA  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

By  KINAHAN    CORNWALLIS, 
Author  of  '*  Two  Journeys  to  Japan,"  &c. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  spirited,  graphic,  and  full  of  interest, 
nothing  more  pictorial  or  brilliant  in  its  execution  and  animation." 
—Globe. 

"  One  of  the  most  amusing  tales  ever  written." — Review. 

"  He  is  a  lively,  rattling  writer.  The  sketches  of  Peruvian 
Life  and  manners  are  fresh,  racy  and  vigorous.  The  volumes 
abound  with  amusing  anecdotes  and  conversations." — Weekly  Mail. 
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XXXIV. 

In  1  vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

NIL    DESPERANDUM, 

BEING  AN  ESCAPE  FROM  ITALIAN  DUNGEONS. 

**  We  find  the  volume  entertaining,  and  really  Italian  in  spirit." 
—Athenceum. 

"  There  is  much  fervour  in  this  romantic  narrative  of  suffering." 
~— Examiner. 

XXXV. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

LIFE  OF   ALEXANDER  THE   FIRST. 

By  IVAN   GOLOVIN. 

"  It  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  Russian  imperial  biography." 
—Leader. 

*'  Mr.  Golovin  possesses  fresher  information,  a  fresher  mind  and 
manner  applied  to  Russian  affairs,  than  foreigners  are  likely  to 
possess." — Spectator. 

XXXVI. 

In  2  vols.,  price  21s. 

THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  A  DRAMATIC 
AUTHOR  S  LIFE.  » 

By   EDWARD   FITZBALL,  Esa. 

"  We  scarcely  remember  any  biography  so  replete  with  anec- 
dotes of  the  most  agreeable  description.  Everybody  in  the  thea- 
trical world,  and  a  great  many  out  of  it,  figure  in  this  admirable 
biography," — Globe. 

"  One  of  the  most  curious  collections  of  histrionic  incidents 
ever  put  together.  Fitzball  numbers  his  admirers  not  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  but  by  millions." — Liverpool  Albion. 

"  A  most  wonderful  book  about  all  sorts  of  persons." — Birming- 
ham Journal. 

XXXVII. 
In  1  vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

GHOST    STORIES. 

By  CATHARINE  CROWE, 

Author  of  "  Night  Side  of  Nature." 

"Mrs.  Crowe's  volume  will  deliglit  the  lovers  of  the  super- 
natural, and  their  name  is  legion." — Morning  Post. 

**  These  Tales  are  calculated  to  excite  all  the  feelings  of  awe, 
,  and  we  may  say  of  terror,  with  which  Ghost  Stories  have  ever 
been  read." — Morning  Advertiser, 
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XXXVIII. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

TEA    TABLE    TALK. 

By  MRS.  MATHEWS. 

"  Livingstone's  Africa,  and  Mrs.  Mathews'  Tea  Table  Talk  will 
he  the  two  most  popular  works  of  the  season." — Bicester  Herald. 

"  It  is  ordinary  criticism  to  say  of  a  good  gossipping  book,  that 
it  is  a  volume  for  the  sea-side,  or  for  the  fireside,  or  wet  weather, 
or  for  a  sunny  nook,  or  in  a  shady  grove,  or  for  after  dinner  over 
wine  and  walnuts.  Now  these  lively,  gossip])ing  volumes  will  be. 
found  adapted  to  all  these  places,  times,  and  circumstances.  They 
are  brimfuU  of  anecdotes.  There  are  pleasant  little  biographical 
sketches  and  ambitious  essays." — Athenaeum. 

"  The  anecdotes  are  replete  with  point  and  novelty  and  truth- 
fulness."— Spcrtinrj  Magazine. 

"No  better  praise  can  be  given  by  us  than  to  say,  that  we  con- 
sider this  work  one  of,  if  not  the  most  agreeable  books  that  has 
come  under  our  notice." — Guardian, 

"  For  Book  Clubs  and  Reading  Societies  no  work  can  be  found 
that  will  prove  more  agreeable." — Express. 

•'  The  widow  of  the  late,  and  the  mother  of  the  present  Charles 
Mathews  would,  under  any  circumstances,  command  our  respect, 
and  if  we  could  not  conscientiously  praise  her  work,  we  should  be 
slow  to  condemn  it.  Happily,  however,  the  volumes  in  question 
are  so  good,  that  in  giving  this  our  favourable  notice  we  are  only 
doing  justice  to  the  literary  character  of  the  writer  ;  her  anecdotes 
are  replete  with  point  and  novelty  and  truthfulness  that  stamps 
hem  genuine." — Sjjortiny  Review. 

XXXIX. 
In  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  price  21s. 

TWO    JOURNEYS    TO    JAPAN. 

By  KINAHAN  COENWALLIS. 

"The  mystery  of  Japan  melts  away  as  we  follow  Mr.  Cornwallis* 
He  enjoyed  most  marvellous  good  fortune,  for  he  carried  a  speU 
with  him  which  dissipated  Japanese  suspicion  and  procured  him 
all  sorts  of  privileges.  His  knowledge  of  Japan  is  considerable. 
It  is  an  amusing  book." — Athencetim. 

"This  is  an  amusing  book,  pleasanly  written,  and  evidencing 
generous  feeling." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  We  can  honestly  recommend  Mr.  Cornwallis's  book  to  our 
readers.' ' — Morning  Herald. 

"  The  country  under  his  pencil  comes  out  fresh,  dewy,  and 
picturesque  before  the  eye.  The  volumes  are  full  of  amusement, 
lively  and  graphic." — Chambers'  Journal. 
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XL. 
In  1  vol.  post  8yo.,  price  10s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL     GLEANINGS 

AT  HOME  AND   ABROAD. 
By  MRS.  JAMIESON. 
"  This  work  is  characterized  by  forcible  and  correct  descriptions 
of  men  and  manners  in  bygone  years.     It  is  replete  with  passages 
of  the  deepest  interest." — Review. 

XLI. 

In  1  vol.,  price  5s. 

THINGS    WORTH    KNOWING    ABOUT 
HORSES. 

By  HARRY  HIEOVER. 
"""  "From  the  days  of  Nimrod  until  now  no  man  has  made  so 
many,  few  more  valuable  additions  to  what  may  be  called  '  Sport- 
ing Literature.'  To  those  skilled  in  horses  this  little  volume  will 
be  very  welcome,  whilst  to  the  raw  youth  its  teachings  will  be  as 
precious  as  refined  gold." — Critic. 

"  Into  this  little  volume  Harry  Hieover  has  contrived  to  cram 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  things  worth  knowing  about  the  tricks 
and  bad  habits  of  all  kinds  of  horses,  harness,  starting,  shying, 
and  trotting;  about  driving;  about  the  treatment  of  ailing  horses; 
about  corns,  peculiarities  of  shape  and  make  ;  and  about  stables, 
training,  and  general  treatment." — Field. 

"  It  is  a  useful  hand-book  about  horses." — Daili/  Telegraph. 

"  Few  men  have  produced  better  works  upon  the  subject  of 
horses  than  Harry  Hieover." — Review. 

"  The  author  has  omitted  nothing  of  interest  in  his  '  Things 
worth  knowing  about  horses.'  " — Athenceum. 

XLII. 
In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  price  12s. 

THE    SPORTSMAN  S    FRIEND    IN   A 
FROST. 

By    HARRY  HIEOVER. 

"  Harry  Hieover's  practical  knowledge  and  long  experience  in 
field  sports,  render  his  writings  ever  amusing  and  instructive.  He 
relates  most  pleasing  anecdotes  of  flood  and  field,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  study." — The  Field. 

"  No  sportsman's  library  should  be  without  it." — Sporting 
Magazine. 

*'  There  is  amusement  as  well  as  intelligence  in  Harry  Hieover's 
book." — A  theneeum . 
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XLIII. 
In  1  vol.,  price  5s. 

THE    SPORTING    WORLD. 

By  HARRY  HIEOVER. 

"  Reading  Harry  Hieover's  book  is  like  listening  lazily  and 
luxuriously  after  dinner  to  a  quiet,  gentlemanlike,  clever  talker." — 
Athenceum. 

"  It  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  manly  game  of  our  fatherland.  It  ought  to  be  added  to 
every  sportsman's  library." — Sporting  Review. 

XLIV. 
In  1  vol.  demy  8vo.,  price  12s. 

SPORTING    FACTS    AND    SPORTING 
FANCIES. 

By  HARRY  HIEOVER, 

Author  of  "  Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk."  "The  Pocket  and  the 
Stud,"  «  The  Hunting  Field,"  &c. 

"  This  work  will  make  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to 
the  Sportman's  Library."— Be/Z's  Life. 

"  In  addition  to  the  immense  mass  of  practical  and  useful  in- 
formation with  which  this  work  abounds,  there  is  a  refreshing 
buoyancy  and  dash  about  the  style,  which  makes  it  as  attractive 
and  fascinating  as  the  pages  of  the  renowned  Nirarod  himself." — 
Dispatch. 

^*."It   contains  graphic  sketches  of   celebrated  young  sporting 
characters." — Sunday  Times. 

XLV. 

In  1  vol.,  price  5s,    Third  edition. 

THE    PROPER   CONDITION    FOR  ALL 
HORSES. 

By  HARRY  HIEOVER. 

"  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  owners  of  horses." — BeWs 
Life. 

"  A  work  which  every  owner  of  a  horse  will  do  well  to  consult." 
— Morning  Herald. 

"  Every  man  who  is  about  purchasing  a  horse,  whether  it  be 
hunter,  riding-horse,  lady's  palfrey,  or  cart-horse,  will  do  well  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this  book." — 
Sporting  Magazine. 
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XLVI. 
In  1  vol.,  price  5s. 

THE  WORLD  AND  HOW  TO  SQUARE  IT. 

By    HARRY    HIEOVER. 

XLVII. 
In  1  vol.,  price  5s. 

PRECEPT     AND      PRACTICE. 

By  HARRY    HIEOVER. 

XLVIII. 
In  1  vol.,  price  5s. 

HINTS    TO    HORSEMEN, 

SHEWING  HOW  TO   MAKE  MONEY ^.BY  HORSES. 

By    HARRY    HIEOVER.  " 

"When  Harry  Hieover  gives  hints  to  Horsemen,  he  does  not 
mean  by  that  term  riders  exclusively,  but  owners,  breeders,  buyers, 
sellers,  and  admirers  of  horses.  To  teach  such  men  how  to  make 
money  is  to  impart  no  valueless  instruction  to  a  lar[2;e  class  of 
mankind.  The  advice  is  frankly  given,  and  if  no  benefit  result, 
it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  good  counsel." — Athencemn. 

"  It  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  practical  book  that  Harry 
Hieover  has  written." — Express.  ^ 

XLIX. 
In  1  vol.,  price  4s. 

BIPEDS    AND    QUfADRUPEDS. 

By    HARRY    HIEOVER. 
*'  We  recommend  this  little  volume  for   the  humanity  towards 
quadrupeds  it  advocates,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  them  that 
it  inculcates." — BelVs  Life. 

L, 
CHRISTMAS     GIFT    BOOK. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

PRINCE    LIFE. 

By  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  ESQ., 
Author  of  "  The  Gipsy,"  "  Richelieu,"  &c. 
"  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold."  — T/ie  Globe. 
"  Most  valuable  to  the  rising  generation  ;  an   invaluable  little 
book." —  Guardian. 
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LI. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  price  21s. 

NAPLES, 

POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

By  LORD  B  *  *  *  *  * 

"  The  pictures  are  as  lively  and  bright  as  the  colours  and  climate 
they  reflect." — Spectator. 

*'  It  is  a  rapid,  clear  historical  sketch." — Advertiser. 

"The  author  has  done  good  service  to  society." — Court  Circular. 

lAl. 

r  In  2  vols.,  price  21s,,  cloth. 

THE    LIFE    OF    PERCY   BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. 

By  CAPTAIX  MEDWIN, 
Author  of  *'  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron." 

"  This  book  must  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  literature." 
— Morning  Post. 

"  A  complete  life  of  Shelley  was  a  desideratum  in  literature, 
and  there  was  no  man  so  competent  as  Captain  Medwin  to  supply 
it." — Inquirer. 

"  The  book  is  sure  of  exciting  much  discussion." — Literary 
Gazette. 

LIII. 
Second  Edition,  now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  price  42s. 

THE    LITERARY    LIFE  AND    CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  THE 

COUNTESS   OF   BLESSINGTON. 

By  R.  MADDEN,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.-ENG. 

Author  of  "  Travels  in  the  East,"  "  Life  of  Savonarola,"  &c. 

"  We  may,  with  perfect  truth  affirm,  that  during  the  last  fifty 
years  there  has  been  no  book  of  such  peculiar  interest  to  the  lite- 
rary and  political  world.  It  has  contributions  from  every  person 
of  literary  reputation — Byron,  Sir  E.  Bulwer,  who  contributes  an 
original  Poem)  James,  D'Israeli,  Marryatt,  Savage  Landor,  Camp- 
bell, L.  E.  L.,  the  Smiths,  Shelley,  Jenkyn,  Sir  W.  Cell,  Jekyll, 
&c.  &c. ;  as  well  as  letters  from  the  most  eminent  Statesmen  and 
Foreigners  of  distinction,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley,  Marquis  Douro,  Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Durham, 
Abinger,  &c." — Morning  Fost. 
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LIV. 
Price  2s.  6d.  beautifully  illustralerl, 

THE    HAPPY     COTTAGE, 

A  TALE  FOR  SUMMER'S  SUNSHINE. 
By  the  Author  of    *'  Kate  Vernon,"    •'  Agnes  Waring." 

LV. 
In  1  vol.,  price  7s.  Gd, 

ON  SEX  IN  THE  WORLD  TO  COME. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  B.  HAUGHTON,  A.M. 
"  A  peculiar  subject ;  but  a  subject  of  great  interest,   and  in 
this  volume  treated  in  a  masterly  style.     The  language  is  surpass- 
ingly good,  showing  the  author  to  be  a  learned  and  a  thoughtful 
Mian." — New  Quarterly  Review. 

LVI. 
In  1  vol.,  8vo. 

THE   AGE    OF    PITT    AND    FOX. 

By  DANIEL  OWEN  MADDEN, 

Author  of  "  Chiefs  of  Poarty,"  &c. 

The   Times  says  **  We  may  safely  pronounce  it  to  be  the  Dest 
text-book  of  the  age  which  it  professes  to  describe." 

LVII. 
In  3  vols,  demy  8vo.,  price  21,  14s. 

A  CATHOLIC   HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  W.  B.  MAC  CABE,  Esq. 
'*  A  work  of  great  literary  value." — Times. 

LVIII. 
In  1  vol.,  price  14s. 

LIVES     OF     THE     PRIME    MINISTERS 
OF    ENGLAND. 

FROM    THE    IlESTOE.'\TIOX    TO    THE    PEESENT   TIME. 
By  J.  HOUSTON  BROWN,  L.L.B. 
Of   the   Inner   Temple,    Barrister-at-Law. 
"  The  Biographer  has  collected  the  facts  relating  to  the  family 
and  career  of  his  four  subjects,   Clarendon,   Clifford,  Danby  and 
Essex,  and   stated  these  facts  with  clearness  ; — selected  such  per- 
sonal  traits  as  the  memoirs  and  lampoons  of  the  time  have  pre- 
sented, and  interspersed  his  biographies  with  passing  notices  of 
the  times  and  reflections,  which  though  sometimes  harsh  in  cha- 
racter or  questionable  in  taste,  have   independence,  and,  at  all 
events,  a  hmited  truth."— ,S^ec/a/or. 
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LIX. 
In  2  vols,  price  21s. 

SHELLEY   AND    HIS  WRITINGS. 

By  C.  S.  MIDDLETON,  Esq. 

"  Never  was  there  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  biography." — 
Waller  Savage  Landor,  Esq. 

"  Mr.  Middletou  has  done  good  service.  He  has  carefully  sifted 
the  sources  of  information  we  have  mentioned,  has  made  some 
slight  addition,  and  arranged  his  materials  in  proper  order  and  in 
graceful  language.  It  is  the  first  time  the  mass  of  scattered  infor- 
mation has  been  collected,  and  the  ground  is  therefore  cleared  for 
the  new  generation  of  readers." — Athenccum. 

"The  Life  of  the  Poet  which  has  just  appeared,  and  which  was 
much  required,  is  written  with  great  beauty  of  expression  and 
clearness  of  purpose.  Mr.  Middleton's  book  is  a  masterly  perform- 
ance."— Somernet  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Middleton  has  displayed  great  ability  in  following  the 
poet  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  life  and  thoughts.  We  recom- 
mend the  work  as  lively,  animated,  and  interesting.  It  contains 
many  curious  disclosures." — Sunday  l^imes. 

LX. 
In  1  vol.  price  lOs.  6d. 

THE    HOME    OF    OUR    PRINCESS; 

OK,  MOUNTAINS  AND  CITIES. 

By  SIBELLA  JONES. 

"  The  style  is  pleasing  and  tripping,  the  incidents  striking  and 
numerous,  and  the  estimates  of  trans-Rlienan  cliaracter  free  from 
educational  bias  and  national  prejudices." — Daili/  Telegraph. 

^  LXI. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  Map. 

THE    HISTORY    OF   THE   BERMUDAS. 

By  G.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Esq. 

LXI. 
In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

THE    AUSTRIAN    EMPIRE. 

By  WILLIAM  PEAKE,  Esq. 

*' It  has  great  liistoric  value,  and  likely  to  be  valuable  for  re- 
ferences."— Daily  News. 

"  It  presents  by  far  the  best  view  that  has  yet  appeared  of 
Austria." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

LONDON :  T.  C.  NEWBY,  30,  WELBECK  STEEET, 

CAVENDISH  SQUARE. 
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